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VILLAGE AND COUNTRY ROAD-SIDE. | 


Every christian dweller, in village or in 
country, owes a duty to his road-side; 
which, if he neglects, he relapses—horticul- 
turally speaking—into heathenism. This 
duty is to maintain order and neatness; 
and he is no more relieved of this duty be- 
cause the highway is assigned over to public 
convenience, than he is relieved of any 
other duty whose accomplishment must of 
necessity contribute to the public conve- 
nience and public education, as well as to 
his own. Because my front entry is shared, 
for all legitimate purposes, with my friends 
and chance callers, shall I therefore treat it 
with neglect and allow the dust and cob- 
webs to accumulate about it, while I en- 
sconce myself churlishly in my well swept 
den? Yet, every visitor—unless he be a 
vagabond fruit stealer, or an equally vaga- 
bond bird-killer—comes up the road-way, 
and if you choose to put him through a 
course of scoriz, and old tins, and tansy 
tufts, and briary heaps of stones along your 
road-side, you might as benevolently and 
as prudently, (so far as the growing tastes 


of your children are concerned), lead him 
up to your front door between piles of 
gaping clam shells. There is no rule of order, 
or of taste, or of benevolence, that belongs 
to a man’s door-yard, that does not belong 
to his road-side. 

It is true, there is a liability outside the 
fence to the incursions of road-menders, 
who are, for the most part, barbarians ; but 
there is no more reason for not covering or 
removing the odious traces of these brutes, 
than for not removing the disagreeable tra- 
ces of others. An ugly yellow scar in the 
turfy mound that supports, maybe, your 
garden wall, by due attention, and a shovel 
full, or two, of fresh mould, can be thor- 
oughly obliterated; but if submitted to the 
swash of the rains, it gapes and throws off 
a great ooze of yellow mud, which, next 
spring time, tempts the foraging shovel. of 
the road-menders again, and in a few years 
your whole road-side is a disorderly line of 
jagged earth-pits, with raw boulders clus- 
tering at the front of each. A little timely 
care, often repeated, may at last win upon 
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the regard of the barbarian followers of the 
scraper and hoe, and they may grow un- 
wittingly into a respect for your love of 
order. Such miracles are subject of record. 
A safer alternative, however, if your road- 
side be no more extensive than that of my 
friend Lackland, is to supply yourself, an 
occasional defect in the road-bed from the 
screenings of the coal, or the rakings of the 
garden, by which you may easily secure so 
even and compact a surface, as to escape 
the attention of the road viewers. If, on 
the other hand, the reach be long, an 
arrangement can sometimes be made with 
the select-men to keep its whole extent in 
perfect cortdition, for a sum which if it be 
small, will be remunerative in the exemp- 
tion it gives. 

I say sometimes such convertion may be 
established by an order-loving individual, 
but not always. Your true old-style rep- 
resentative of a sclect-man always scents 
some party bargain, or sly scheme in such 


a proposition—most of all if the proposals 


run below currentrates. Indeed, if it were 
desirable for prudential reasons to keep 
the world from revolving as it does, I think 
the matter (if feasible) could be most safely 
entrusted to the “select-men” of a country 
town. I do not know any better types 
of old fogyism than the average of black-coat- 
ed select-men, who will meet ten evenings to 
discuss a nine-penny bridge, and spend six 
months of consideration upon the opening 
of six rods of new highway. Ifthe Pacific 
Railway is ever completed, (as I hope it may 
be) I would suggest that a committee of 
“select-men” from our country towns, 
(with a change of linen and the last week’s 
paper) be put through on the first car,—in 
the hope of opening their eyes to at least 
one current fact of the age. I am some- 
times tortured with the notion that 
after twenty years of spectacled obser- 
vation, (I do not yet wear spectacles) and 
after twenty years of voting the “rig’lar” 
ticket, I -may become a candidate for the 
office of select-man. The thought oppresses 
me like a night-mare. 
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To return to road-side,—I know nothing 
which contributes more to that air of 
thrift, which should belong to every country 
town-ship, than neat and orderly road-sides ; 
and when I say neat and orderly, I do not 
mean any finical arrangement of turf, or 
clipping of the road track, but only such 
judicious combing-down of unsightly rough- 
nesses, such watchfulness against encum- 
brance, such adaptation of existing shade 
trees, or such planting of others, as shall 
show that the adjoining proprietor does 
not limit his charities by his own walls, or 
his eye for neatness by the line of highway. 

Once upon a time, when the writer was 
in search of a country homestead, he re- 
members deciding against certain “highly 
recommended” places, because the high road 
to them led through a considerable array of 
suburban houses, whose occupants made it 
a religious duty to throw all their offal in 
the public street, and to cumber the same 
locality with their hoop-poles, or their 
wood-piles, or their shoe-parings. It is so 
hard to unlearn such a noisome depravity 
of taste! “Many of the small towns on the 
banks of the Hudson, (near to New York) 
and in New Jersey, offer an extended exhi- 
bition of this sort of local economy and 
fragrant treasures. And I have sometimes 
thought that New York citizens, by reason 
of the offal in their streets, become quite 
agreeably wonted to such disposition of 
east-away bones and filth, and scent it, upon 
their drives to their country homes, with an 
appetizing relish. But in the name of all 
true rural delight, I beg to enter protest, 
and to urge every man who has his home- 
stead under green trees, to use what inftu- 
ence may lie in him (albeit he is not select- 
man) to abate the nuisance, and to make 
our village and country road-sides smack of 
order and thrift and cleanliness. Good ex- 
ample will do very much in way of reform— 
more, in most instances, than any zeal of 
preachment. If you approach an old school 
neighbor, who has inherited the propensity 
to cumber the highway bofore his door with 
all conceivable odds and ends, with any 
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labor in the fields, beside offering a terribly 


suggestions for a change on the score of 
neatness or good looks, you will find him, 
very likely, fortified with his own “idees” 
on that subject —-“idees,” which, like the 
independent American citizen that he is, 
he is in no mood to relinquish. 

“He can’t git a livin by looks,” and 
with such speech shrewdly uttered, and em- 
phasized with a rattling horse-laugh, he 
floors your blandest suggestions. Yet a 
wholesome attention to neatness on your 
own score, which shall creep up to the edge 
of his enclosures, and work by contrast, 
will, in time operate insensibly upon him.— 
There is something after all “ very catching” 
in good order. 

But most of all, co-operation of all the 
town’s people disposed to neatness is to be 
relied upon. Every country place of any 
size should have its “ village-improvement 
society,” to look after the planting of 
shade trees, the proper condition of high- 
ways, the arrest of stray cattle, and to dis- 
cuss and carry into execution whatever may 
promote the thrift and attractive appear- 
ance of the place,—whether in the way of 
new streets, laying down of side-walks, or 
removal of offensive debris or noxious 
weeds. And if suchaclub could have their 
little. room for occasional meeting, and 
stock it with a few valuable horticultural 
and agricultural books and papers, so much 
the better. An entirely new air might be 
given to very many of our slatternly 
country villages in a few years, by the en- 
ergetic operations of such a club, and the 
value and attractiveness of property be 
correspondingly increased. 

Most of the North-eastern states have, 
within a few years, by legislative enact- 
ment, outlawed all strolling cattle. This 
is well, and relieves from a great nuisance. 
But in not a few broad-streeted towns there 
has sprung up in consequence, a rank 
growth of weeds, (formerly kept down by 
grazing cows), which, as it seems no in- 
dividual’s concern, are allowed to ripen 
their seeds, thus multiplying next year’s 
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straggling appearance. In fault of such co- 
operation club as I have hinted at, (which 
should order them cut at common expense) 
every man should see to his own frontage. 
If such nursery beds had not been tolerated, 
we should long ago, I think, have scotched 
the Canada thistle, if not that detestable 
weed, the wild carrot. 

At a considerable remove from towns, 
we frequently come upon some quiet streak 
of country road, charmingly bordered with 
a wild sylvan tangle of hickories, sumacs, 
brambles, cedars, and all festooned perhaps 
with the tendrils of the wild grape, or the 
bittersweet. Neither economy, or good 
taste command the removal of these, even 
when bordering cultivated fields, except 
(which rarely occurs) they harbor bad 
weeds to spread within the enclosure. Nay, 
in nine cases in ten they furnish a grateful 
shelter from the winds,—a matter too little 
appreciated as yet, eitLer by fruit growers 
or grain growers. And on thescore of taste, 
no more charming contrast can be devised 
than that of such wild profusion of growth, 
with the neat and orderly array of crops 
beyond. I can recall no more delightful 
rural scenes in England, than certain ones 
in Devonshire, where, after strolling along 
some admirable bit of Macadam, with high 
hedge rows on eitlier side, sprinkled with 
primroses, and tasseled with nodding ferns, 
and wild with jangled thickets of bramble, 
[I have, with a leap, broken through and 
seen beyond,—so near the road I could have 
tossed my hat into the field,—such trim 
lines of emerald wheat,—without ever a 
weed or a crook,—as made the heart rejoice. 
The high hedge rows are indeed now being 
cut down throughout the best cultivated 
districts, but only for the economy of land, 
the surface occupied being needed. But 
while we have country roads from five to 
six rods wide, the same objection does not 
obtain with us. Observe again, I beg, that 
I do not counsel the planting of any such 
road-side tangles, or indeed the sparing of 
them, when any better use can be made of the 
land. I only plead for their continued 
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presence in place of a rude hurly-burly of 
stubs and harsh boulders, to which con- 
dition many farmers reduce them, and call 
it a judicious “slicking up.” 

I have run widely away this month from 
the little homestead of my friend Lackland; 
but if I should ever have the pleasure of 
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again meeting the Horticutturist readers 
upon these pages, I may possibly revive 
their recollections of him, and look in once 
more upon his pig, and his cow, and his 
fruits. 


Edgewood, Oct., 1865. 
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THE RICINUS. 


BY EDWARD S. RAND, JR. 


Tus plant, familiarly known as the 
Castor Oil Bean, was originally a native of the 
East Indies ;* it has, however, been grown 
in all tropical countries from very early 
times, and has become naturalized in many 
places on either continent. 

In Spanish countries it is commonly 
called “ Palma Christi,” under which name 
it is not unfrequently found in our own 
gardens. The application is evident to all 
who know the plant, and are familiar with 
its large expansive palmate foliage. 

As an ornamental plant, either for mass- 
ing or for single specimens, we know 
nothing its superior, and the new varieties 
which the last few years have given us, en- 
able us to effect very striking combinations. 
There has, however, been much confusion 
of varieties, arising either from carelessness 
or ignorance, and the object of the present 
article is, not only to call attention to the 
plant, but to give a descriptive list of va- 
rieties which we have proved true, receiyed 
from different sources, and which we can 
confidently recommend from our experience 
of the past few years. 

There is nothing more mortifying to the 
gardener or amateur planting for a certain 


* There is some conflict of authority as to the native 
country of the plant; it was well known to the an- 
cients, and was by them used medicinally. It has been 
so long naturalized in all tropical countries, that though 
the probabilities are it was originally from the East 
Indies, it cannot be thus stated with certainty. For an 
interesting account of the production of Castor Oil in 
his country, see new American Cyclopaedia.— (Castor 
Bean.) 


effect than to have his plants turn out false 
to name, and thus his calculations come to 
naught. Where a mass of red is wanted a 
mass of white may be totally uneffective, 
and this mistake has often occurred in our 
plantings of Ricinus ;—in fact we never had 
a whole paper of seed come true to name. 
Strange tosay, we have been unable to find 
any article upon this plant or its cultivation 
in any domestic or foreign periodical, save 
a short notice of a “ Tree Ricinus,” in the 
“ Revue Horticole” for 1861. 

The plant, as we have said, is a native of 
the East Indies. The most common species, 
indeed that from which all the others have 
probably sprung, is Ricinus communis of 
Linneeus. From this we have many species 
and varieties, somewhat confused, *but 
which, with ordinary care, (as far as our 
experience goes), invariably produce them- 
selves from seed. Even the “Tree Ricinus” 
does not constitute a different species ; it is 
but the primitive type of those we culti- 
vate as annuals, owing to the shortness of 
our season. If these were protected during 
the winter, the stalk would become woody, 
(in fact with us it is often hard enough to 
turn the edge of a knife), and the plant 
would continue to grow. This Tree Ricinus 
grows at Nice, in Algeria, and even in the 
latitude of Montpelier, in France, where a 
protection of straw wound around the trunk 
suffices to preserve it during the coldest 
winters. In our climate, of course, green- 
house protection would be required, and 
while the plant is too large for small houses, 
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planted out in a conservatory, it would be 
most effective. 

The seeds usually sold by seedsmen are 
of two kinds, named R. communis major and 
minor: the former has red stalks, midribs 
and fruit; the latter is glaucous white; of 
the former, R. sanguineus is an improved 
variety ; of the latter, R. macrocarpus nanus. 

The Ricinus is one of those plants which 
should always find a place where there is 
room. .It is cultivated chiefly for its fo- 
liage which is most effective in the flower 
garden or shrubbery ; for a mass upon the 
lawn there is nothing better. Even the 
dwarf varieties are of tall habit; and the 
tall growing species often attain the height 
of ten feet in a single summer. ll are re- 
markable for elegant habit; the tall stalks 
from six to nine feet in height, of red, 
green, or glaucous whife, leaves large, pal- 
mate or peltate, with strong midrib of the 
color of the stalk, and with seven deep 
lobes, deeply serrate, and often covered 
with a rich bloom of flowers in purple clus- 
ters, the barren at the bottom of the spike 
greenish white or canary yellow, the fertile 
at the top generally reddish, and the large 
spikes of prickly capsules, all combine to 
render the plant singularly effective for 
decorative purposes. 

The flowers are curious but not showy; 
they are very transient and often fall un- 
noticed ; they vary much, however, in size 
and beauty in the different varieties. 

The plants are raised from seed, which, 
in favorable seasons, ripens freely. 

This may be sown in the open border, 
where the plants are to stand, about the 
middle of May, or as much sooner as the 
the ground becomes warm; if sown early 
the beans decay. As the planis are very 
large and do not bear transplanting well, a 
distance of at least two or three feet should 
be left between them. In favorable sea- 
sons, the seeds vegetate in a few days, 
coming up with large seed-leaves. From 
this time forward they grow with great 
rapidity, and by the first of August, are 
often six feet high and in full fruit. 

Seed planted in the open border, how- 
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ever, will seldom perfect fruit, except in a 
most favorable season or a particularly 
warm locality, in our New England climate; 
we therefore, to obtain seed, as well as to 
gain a month in the display of foliage, must 
anticipate a little the opening of spring; to 
do this we sow the seeds in a hot bed. 

Our method, which has proved most suc- 
cessful, is as follows: 

From the first to the tenth of April, pre- 
pare a hot-bed of medium force ; as soon as 
the heat is up put ona foot of tan; plant 
the seeds in a rather rich compost in small 
pots, one in a pot, rejecting all seeds that 
are soft or dull colored, and being careful 
to mark the variety on a label thrust firmly 
into the pot; plunge the pots up to the 
rim in the tan, and sift about half an inch 
of fine tan over the whole; give a copious 
watering; draw on the glass, and cover all 
with a mat ora board shutter. The seeds 
will be up in from thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours. 

Remove the mat or shutter, and by giv- 
ing air and light gradually, harden off the 
plants, opening the frame on sunny days, 
but being careful to prevent any chill. 

Care should also be taken not to make 
the frame too deep, as the plants would be- 
come drawn and weak. If plenty of water 
is given the growth is very rapid, the roots 
soon fill the pots and the plants require 
shifting. This may be necessary several 
times before the weather is mild enough to 
plant them out. About the middle of May 
will be the earliest time they should beset 
out, and the first of June is often better; 
never till the weather is settled. The richer 
the soil the better, as thus the growth and 
production of foliage, which we wish to en- 
courage, is more luxuriant. In dry weather 
water should be freely given. We have 
noticed, however, that a close clayey soil is 
not as favorable to healthy growth as a rich 
light mould. 

The plants may be raised in a green- 
house, but are usually drawn and spindling. 

A word regarding saving seed. When 
the capsule begins to ripen the thorny cov- 
ering peels off from the hard horny shell; 
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the capsule, before erect, inclines downward, 
splits into three (or in few cases two) 
divisions, held together at top and base, 
and finally each division springs open with 
great force, throwing the bean to a con- 
siderable distance. The ripening of the 
seed should be watched, and the capsule 
gathered while still clinging to the stem. 

The seeds of all the species are very 
beautifully marbled ; it is from these the oil 
is obtained. They retain their vitality 
about two years, though we have had seed 
vegetate when tive years old. 

The plant is killed by the first frost, be- 
coming black and unsightly. 

The following species, or rather varieties 
are distinct : 

R. communis, var major.—This is probably 
the parent of many of the finer varieties, 
It is a tall grower, with red stalk and large 
spikes of reddish brown seeds, very orna- 
mental, but inferior to its varieties. 

R. communis, var minor.—Of dwarf hab- 
it, glaucous green, and very pretty, but as 
the last, inferior to its varieties. 

R. sanguineus. — Plant of tall habit, 
stalk and petioles dark glossy red; seed- 
spike very large, often a foot long, red and 
yellow; barren flowers white, fertile red; 
leaves dark green, with glossy red midribs, 
often two fvet across; seeds very dark, 
marbled. 

R. Borboniensis arboreus.—A tall plant of 
stout stocky habit; stalk covered with 
glaucous bloom, producing shoots freely 
from the axils of the leaves, giving the 
plant a shrubby appearance ; foliage glau- 
cous green, with pink midribs, deeply sub- 
serrate; leaves very large, often more than 
two feet across. The young foliage has a 
beautiful coppery lustre ; male flowers very 
plenty, ‘greenish ; female fewer, green and 
red. 

This is a most beautiful species; it is 
late in coming into flower, and with us does 
not ripen seed. 

R. nanus macrocarpus.—A smaller varie- 
ty than any of the preceding ; leaves small, 
seldom exceeding ten inches in diameter ; 
stalk and petioles glaucous; plant branch- 
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ing; flowers greenish. A full bloomer, 
very conspicuous from its large spikes of 
dark green seed vessels. Seeds very small. 

R. spectabilis—Of very tall habit. Stalk 
green, with heavy glaucous bloom, seldom 
branched, crowned by an immense spike of 
seed vessels. Barren flowers yellow ; fer- 
tile reddish; seed capsules very prickly; 
leaves more than two feet across, roughly 
serrate, with large green midribs. A fine 
variety. 

R. macrocarpus.— Somewhat resembling 
the last in appearance and foliage. Stem 
covered with purplish glaucous bloom; 
plant much branched and bearing many 
seed spikes; barren flowers cauary yellow; 
fertile reddish. 

We have a variety of the preceding which 
differs in being less glaucous, of dwarfer 
habit, and in the tapsule never bursting, 
and the divisions of the capsule being so 
soft as to be easily rubbed off from the 
seed, and never horny as in other species. 

R. leucocarpus—A smaller plant than 
any of the preceding. Leaves green, with 
yellowish red midrib, hardly ten inches 
across; plant much branched, every part 
covered with light blueish bloom, which, 
rubbed off, shows a red stalk, &c. Flowers 
canary yellow and red. Seed spikes plenti- 
fully produced, but very short, with few 
small capsules. 

R. Tuniciensis.—A tall growing, branching 
variety. Stalk and petioles red; leaves 
light green, with yellowish midribs barely 
a foot across. Seed spikes freely produced, 
small, without bloom; very prickly. Seed 
smal}, dark; a showy variety. 

R. new species from Phillipines—Under 
the above title we received a very distinct 
plant. It is somewhat in the way of R. 
sanguineus, but of a greenish cast; leaves 
often light green, with no bloom; stalk 
reddish green; young foliage glistening of 
metalic lustre; flowers reddish green; a 
tall grower; stalk seldom branched. 

There are other species we have not yet 
sufficiently proved, on which we hope to 
report in due time. 

Glen Ridge, Qct., 1865. 
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GARDENING. 


BY J. M. MERRICK, JR., WALPOLE, MASS. 


I po not know what exclusive right 
angling has to be called the contemplative 
man’s recreation. 

Isaac Walton, to be sure, calls it so—and 
so it is; but not to the prejudice of garden- 
ing, the pursuit of which tends certainly 
to reflection and contemplation. The skil- 
ful gardener, whose heart is in his work, 
can hardly fail to become a thoughtful and 
self-contained man. If an undevout astron- 
omer be mad, an undevout gardener cer- 
tainly is, for he is familiar with mysteries 
no less wonderful than those of the star- 
gazer. As Dr. Johnson saw in Thrale’s 
wash-tubs, the potentialities of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice, so the 
true gardener sees in his vines and straw- 
berries, in his pear trees and melons, the 
potentialities of satisfaction beyond the 
dreams of those who are not yet initiated 
into the sacred mysteries of Ceres and Po- 
mona. Of satisfaction, be it marked, not 
wholly of'the gross and sensual comfort of 
devouring the choice fruit he tends, but of 
the higher and more complete pleasure of 
thinking that by Ais skill were these mira- 
acles helped to perfection. 

I find the pleasure of raising fruit, tend- 
ing and trimming vines, watering in dry 
times, and sheltering from the sun in hot, 
equal or more than equal to the pleasure of 
eating the fruit when ripe. 

For, a bunch of grapes is eaten and gone, 
it was and is not; but there is left the 
vine, which you may train and trim to suit 
your caprice, and over. which you may 
study and ponder and addle your brain as 
often as a new and complete manual is pub- 
lished. 

And herein, i. ¢., in training and trim- 
ming, consists, I suppose, a great part of 
the fascination that attends! the whole 
matter of horticulture. A vine is unlike 
anything else. A pear tree or an apple tree 


must be grown ina stiff upright form; or, 
if we do train it on a wall, it looks un- 
sightly and unnatural. Buta vine, on the 
other hand, bends under your fingers. It 
may go this way this year, and that way 
next; now horizontal, and now upright; 
now a single stick with bunches on spurs, 
and now an elaborate system of cordons and 
triple shoots. In short, it is clay in the 
hands of the potter, and the fertile brains 
of experimenters are racked to find a way 
in which it will not grow, flourish and 
bear fruit. 

A man gets very intimate with vines and 
trees and plants. He has had a hand in 
shaping and adjusting their growth, supply- 
ing their wants, and fighting their enemies, 
and in the end they have become, as it 
were, his children. If some Boeotian heel 
comes down upon 4 favorable strawberry, 
the last perhaps of a dozen of its class, he 
feels as keen a pang as if his most tender 
corn were crunched ; and to lose one of the 
arms of his pet Iona, is next to losing an 
arm of flesh and blood. 

Since April, I have had little to do but 
to potter about in the garden and watch 
my plants. In doing this, I have realized 
the truth of Thoreau’s saying, that “ the 
simplest occupation, any unquestioned coun- 
try mode of life which detains us in the 
open air, is alluring. The man who’ picks 
peas steadily for a living is more respecta- 
bles he is even envied by his shop-worn 
neighbors. We are as happy as the birds 
when our Good Genius permits us to pursue 
out-door work without a sense of dissipa- 
tion.” 

I have found Thoreau is right, and I have 
felt unmixed delight in watching my 
Agriculturist strawberries put out leaf after 
leaf, until they made stools as big as a half 
bushel; or in observing day by day how 
the little Delaware grapes, waxed and 
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throve, reached their full size, became 
translucent, and then began to condense 
the hot September sunshine, and acquire 
the color and flavor that makes them with- 
out a rival in our long list of Autumn fruits. 
I have, I suppose, spent hours in watching 
with silent wonder, my Rogers’ 15 vines. 
They climb to the top of the trellis in 
June, and then wherever cut or pinched they 
throw out duplicate or triplicate spurs. 
that would gladden the heart of a Thomery 
man. Meantime the bottom shoot thickens 
up, and avine two years old looks like a 
five year old vine of any other kind. Much 
time too have I spent on my knees and in 
other painful positions, watering, weeding, 
and digging around about twenty kinds of 
new strawberries. I bought them, partly 
because I am fond of novelties, and partly 
because I was assured that every one of 
these varieties was better than any known 
kind. In some of them I have had much 
ado to keep the breath of life, and some 
have perished miserably in spite of my 
pains. I may perhaps give my paper a more 
practical turn if I note down the character- 
istics ef some of the new varieties, so far 
as they are shown by their leaves and man- 
ner of growth. 


The Lucida Perfecta, I hold to have the 
most beautiful: leaf of any strawberry I 
know, firm, glossy and strong. The whole 
plant is a model of beauty. 


Madame Cologne has a fine habit of 
growth, dark green, but not glossy leaves ; 
grows readily, and makes a moderate num- 
ber of runners. 


The Exposition 4 Chalons and Myatt’s 
Quingquefolia are poor, teeble growers, seem- 
ing to be sickly and in an uncongenial 
home, whatever you may do for them. 


The Haquin, a strawberry which Mr. 
Knox says is not new; is distinguishable 
among many kinds by the peculiar green of 
its leaves; something like a faded window 
blind. New or old, it is a good strong 
plant. 


The Orb and Lucas are good growers and 
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make fine plants, with nothing peculiar 
about them, except that the foliage of the 
former is very dark. 


La Negresse is a poor grower at first, 
making a strong contrast with the Frog- 
more, which stands next tomy Agriculturist, 
and though of a wholly different type, is 
quite a match for them in size and health. 
I have seedlings of my own coming on, 
which may beat all kinds yet known. I am 
already casting about in my mind, for a 
name for my best plant, when I shall find 
which that is. 

Speaking of strawberries, I should like 
to know why the critics are so cruel, mor- 
dacious and truculent towards the graceful 
little story, “‘ Needle and Garden,” that 
has just come to a close in the October At- 
lantic. The story is charming of itself, and so 
pleasantly told, that it carries with it an 
air of likelihood, and we say of it, si non 
e vero e benetrovato. Perhaps after all, it is a 
true story, (like Robinson Crusoe) but 
needs horticultural readers to appreciate it. 
At all events, it charms and interests the 
lucky reader who takes the Country Gentle- 
man, and has Wilson’s Albany Seedling in 
his garden, and is worth more to me than 
an acre of Gail Hamilton’s platitudes. But 
then we must have patience with the crit- 
ics. They probably, like many of the 
strawberry girl’s customers, do not know 
whether the berries grow on a vine, or on 
a tree. Much less could they tell a Jenny 
Lind from a Wilson, twenty feet off. The 
whole story is a practical sermon, with the 
same text that some have which have been 
preached in the columns of this journal, viz: 
The practicability of woman’s extending her 
sphere of Jabor. Whether founded on fact 
or not, (and the Philadelphia readers of the 
Horticutturist might find out and tell 
us) it points out one of many occupations 
to which women can turn their hand, and 
relieve themselves from the drudgery of 
the needle. 

Hoeing strawberries is healthier work 
than bending over a sewing machine. We 
trust that those chapters will not be the 
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Strawberry Girl’s last contributions to the 
Atlantic. 

“De gustibus non opus est fustibus.” I 
have never realized the full meaning of this 
old proverb, until this year, in listening to 
the comments made by various people on 
different kinds of grapes. Some are ready 
to do battle for the toughest and nastiest 
wild grape, affirming, because they are used 
to nothing better, that it is “ good.” Others 
pin their faith on the Concord ; a more re- 
fined taste seeks the Diana, if ripe, and 
others hesitate between that and the Dela- 
ware. Very few, however, who can get 
Dianas and Delawares enough, go back to 
their old favorites. 

A skillful grower of vines, and well ac- 
quainted with the different kinds, writes to 
me this week, that he has some perfectly 
ripe and well grown Concords, and that he 
thinks they are “horrible.” 

[ cannot speak so harshly of so faithful 
a friend as the Concord, but I am willing 
to admit, that as a grape for the table, it is 
as much below the Delaware, or the fully 
ripe Diana, as it is above the wild kinds 
from which it sprung. As a grape for wine, 
it will be a long time before the Concord 
goes out of fashion, either in Massachusetts 
or the West. I have this year had the 
satisfaction of tasting Concord wine, one, 
two and three years old, made by the skill- 
ful hands of the originator of the vine, and 
it was of most surpassing excellence. 

Ishould think it needless to extol the 
Concord as a wine grape, if there were not 
some people who condemn it in toto. I my- 
selfadmit that it has a dangerous rival in 
the garden, in Rogers’ 4 and 19. 

I have been coaxing along one Adirondac 
this year. Ina soil where the Delawares, 
with half the attention, grew like weeds, it 
stood still about two months; then it took a 
start and grew well, and at last it mildewed 
as bad as any English gooseberry. So did 
an Israella standing by its side; but my 
Tonas, though small vines, resisted the mil- 
dew heroically. Neither they, nor, strange 
to say, my Allen’s Hybrids, show a single 
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speck. Both kept their leaves bright green 
till frost, and ripened their wood to the 
very tip. All through August I fought 
mildew with sulphur and a tin dredging 
box, wishing I had a bellows tu blow it 
on to the vines. But it, (the mildew, not 
the bellows or the sulphur)stopped of itself 
about the first of September, and though 
at one time it threatened to do a great deal 
of damage, did very little, at least, in my 
neighborhood. 

Since my article in the October number 
of this journal was written, I have had the 
satisfaction of testing and examining criti- 
cally twelve numbers of Rogers’ hybrid 
grapes from the original vines. 

This examination was a source of great 
pleasure to me, as it removed the last shade 
of doubt I might possibly have felt as to 
these grapes being genuine hybrids. I pro- 
cured the grapes for the purpose of getting 
the seeds, and was astonished to notice the 
wonderful difference in the seeds of the 
various numbers; some being round and 
plump, others long and thin, and much like 
the seeds of foreign kinds. 


In general, I suppose the excellence of 
the grape is in direct ratio to the smallness 
of its seeds. Compare, for instance, the 
seeds of a wild grape (Labrusca) with the 
delicate little seeds of an Iona. The differ- 
ence will be very striking. 

Good things are multiplying so fast that 
it will be necessary to enlarge our gardens 
year by year, or else to be continually pulling 
up second rate plants and throwing them 
into the road. 

This brings me back to where I started, 
—the garden—and as parting advice, I say, 
keep your long-handled spade and your 
hoe sharp, and keep them agoing all sum- 
mer long, bearing in mind the words of 
Evelyn, as quoted by Thoreau: “There is, 
in truth, no compost or lcetation whatso- 
ever, comparable to this continual motion, 
repastination, and turning of the mould 
with the spade. The earth, especially if 
fresh, has a certain magnetism in it, by 
which it attracts the salt, power, or virtue 
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(call it either) which gives it life, and is 
the logic of all the labor and stir we keep 
about it, to sustain us; all dungings and 
sordid temperings being but the vicars suc- 
cedaneous to this improvement.” 
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“Even if the earth does not attract 
vital spirits” from the air, as Sir Kenelm 
Digby thinks it does, the spader certainly 
will. 
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A REPLY TO REUBEN ON THE COLOR AND HARDINESS OF PLANTS. 


BY DR. J, STAYMAN, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


In the notes in the August Number by 
Reuben, he makes the following comments 
upon my article on the cofor and hardiness 
of plants : 

He says—“ A well-prepared article, and 
evidently from careful study, but yet does 
not convince me that it is sound. I[ 
would know how long these experiments 
have been tested: the soil and condition 
of it, whether dry and under-drained, 
&e. &e.” “T however, cannot think that 
the color of the petal of a flower or the pel- 
licle of the fruit has aught to do with the 
hardihood of the plant. A dark wood 
and dark green foliage may have to do in 
the ratio supposed by the Doctor. I 
shall be glad to read more of his observa- 
tions.” 

In the article referred to, I did not pre- 
tend to give any argument upon the subject, 
simply stated the results of my experiments, 
which have been conducted through up- 
wards of twenty years of observation and 
research—the last ten by practical demon- 
stration. In an article on the health and 
diseases of plants in July No., 1864, the sub- 
ject was discussed to some extent; but as 
facts are more convincing than argument, I 
have stated them, and left the subject open 
for the observation of others. It would be 
too tedious to go into detail at this time, and 
give the particulars to show how I arrived 
at those conclusions ; yet it might be inter- 
esting to know that I had collected upwards 
of one thousand varieties of apples, two 
hundred and fifty of roses, eighty of verbe- 
nas, sixty of geraniums, fifty of strawber- 
ries, eighty of potatoes, fifteen of rhubarb, 
forty of peas, thirty of beans, numerous 


other vegetables, plants, flowers, novelties, 
and thousands of seedlings. I have col- 
lected all the information I could respecting 
them in other localities. 


These experiments have been made first 
by growing them on good suitable well- 
drained soil in close proximity under simi- 
lar conditions. Secondly, separately, as far 
as I could, under like and unlike circum- 
stances. Thirdly, by collecting the facts of 
others in regard to their health, constitu- 
tion, and hardiness, and howthey resisted the 
sudden and extreme changes of temperature. 
Fourthly, by comparing the effects of cold, 
wet seasons with hot dry seasons, and the 
sudden and extreme variations of tempera- 
ture. 


The evidence tkus collected appears to be 
conclusive, that the health, vitalty, and 
hardiness depends upon the amount of heat 
the plants absorb, and this is in the rela- 
tion to their color. 

Reuben thinks the color of the flower 
or fruit has nothing to do with the hardi- 
ness of the plant. Ifthe color of the flower 
or fruit has nothing to do with the absorp- 
tion of heat, then he is right; but on the 
contrary, if it has, then it affects the plant 
in that proportion. The flowers and fruit 
are a large proportion of the plant, but ra- 
ther of short duration and at long intervals, 
consequently the effects produced are only 
in that ratio, otherwise but few plants could 
withstand the exhaustion. The leaves, buds, 
and bark being of longer duration, and a 
larger proportion, they produce the most 
marked effects, and ifin a positive state, will 
control any other part of the plant in a ne- 
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gative state, minus that proportion. But 
when all parts are in a negative state we can 
very readily perceive the deleterious influ- 
ence, no plané can withstand the exhaus- 
tion. Therefore, all plants that have a 
strong vitality, and are hardy, are in a pos- 
itive state compared with others. 

Any variegation of the foliage or bark of 
a negative character, shows incipient de- 
bility, disease, and degeneracy ; but on the 
contrary, any variegation towards a positive 
state shows marks of health, durability, and 
improvement. Even when the bark, or foli- 
age, is much speckled with white, it pro- 
duces an effect ; but when they are striped 
or blotched with white it produces a marked 
effect, which may be seen on those varic- 
ties. 

The question is not simply does the color 
of the flower or fruit affect their hardiness 
always perceptibly ; but is their health, vital- 
ity, and hardiness in proportion to the 
amount of heat the plants absorb, and is 
this in exact relation to their color, other 
conditions being equal. However, as a gene- 
ral rule, the color of the flower or fruit cor- 
responds with the bark and foliage, and 
when either is well marked the effects are 
perceptible. In illustration of these prin- 
ciples, I have made a selection of a few va- 
rieties of fruit and flowers. 

Summer Apples, Red Astrachan, Early 
Red, Red June. 

Autumn Apples, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Fameuse, Aytumn Strawberry. 

Winter Apples, Ben Davis, Wine Sap, 
Sweet Wine Sap, Red Russet. 

Crab Apples, Showy Crab, Red Crab, 
Oblong Crab. 

Native Grapes, Concord, Hartford Proli- 
fic, Oporto, Clinton, Norton’s Virginia, 
Logan, Native Hamburg, Osee. 

We have now given you a small list of 
fruit of dark color, which are hardy, healthy, 
and of strong vitality, which have resisted 
the vicissitudes of this climate. 

Now, friend, Reuben, you can certainly 
make out an equal number as hardy and 
healthy of light color, if it has nothing to do 
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with their “ hardihood.” And if the color 
of the flower has nothing to do with the 
matter, ‘please select an equal number of as 
hardy healthy, and strong growing roses, 
in the different classes of light color, as the 
following: 


June Rose, George the Fourth, Paul Ri- 
caut. Runners King and- Queen of the 
Prairie. Pillar’s Crimson Boursault, Russel’s 
Cottage, Moss, Laneii, Luxemburg, Per- 
petual Moss, Abel Carriere, General Druout, 
Hybrid Perpetual, Prince Albert, Pius the 
Ninth, Lion of Combats, Paeonia, Triomphe 
de L’Exposition, Eugene Appert, Noisette, 
Fellenberg, Beauty of Greenmount, Bour- 
bon Omar Pacha, Gloire de Rosamene, 
Bengal, Louis Phillippe, Purple Crown, Tea 
Hamalton, Lyon’s Seedling. 

And if there is doubt upon the subject of 
variegated leaf plants, let him compare the 
variegated Balm, Lonicera, Vinca, Deutzia, 
Hydrangea, variegata and aurea, with ~ 
those that are not variegated. 

But to fully settle this subject, let him 
compare the following light colored varie- 
gated leaf Geraniums: Alba Marginata, 
Florian, Hendersoni, Perfection, Silver 
Queen, Victoria, with the following of darker 
color and scarlet flowers, Boule de Feu, 
Maria Henry, Princess of Prussia, Sheen, 
Rival, Tom Thumb, Diadem. 


The subject might be continued through 
all varieties of trees, shrubs, plants, and ve- 
getation with the same results. 


There is no subject on Horticulture which 
can be more easily and certainly demon- 
strated than the principles herein advanced. 


We have not yet reached the most im- 
portant and interesting portion of this sub- 
ject, namely: the hybridization and pro- 
duction of new varieties, the cultivation 
and training of plants in harmony with this 
theory, the rapid advancement in this 
science, when these principles become gene- 
rally known and applied. It will forever 
discard the idea of producing good healthy, 
hardy sorts from those of a negative char- 
acter, or those which have such a tendency 
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as the following Grapes: Anna, Cuyahoga, 
Clara, Maxatawney, Rebecca, ‘Cassidy, 
Taylor, or even the Catawba, Diana, or 
far-famed Delaware. 

It will lead to a’ certain and scientific 
’ basis to start with, and will, therefore, save 
much time, labor, and anxiety by select- 
ing only those of a positive character, either 
for seedlings or hybridization, as may be 
seen in the origin of the Concord, Clinton, 
and Norton’s Virginia, or as Rogers Hy- 
brids, so many good sorts produced from 
such indifferent positive varieties. 

The principles herein advanced will ex- 
plain why some plants and trees are hardy 
at one place and tender at another, and 
sometimes so on the same ground, by sim- 
ply the soil, care and manner of cultivation. 
If you wish your plants healthy, keep them 
dark green by every process congenial to 
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their nature, that they may absorb heat 


carbonic acid and electricity. 
If you cannot keep them so, substitute 


those naturally of a very dark color, and 
then keep them so by care and cultivation, 
or they will soon become diseased. In con- 
clusion I will make the following predic- 
tion: that there never. will be a good and 
permanent improvement made in the pro- 
duction of new. varieties, taking into 
consideration their productiveness, hardi- 
ness, health, and longevity, unless one or 
both parents have a marked positive charac- 
ter ; quality and beauty may be produced, 
but they will soon end in disappointment, 
for they will have to give place to better 
sorts more congenial to our wants. There 
is no inherent principle within a plant of a 
negative character to produce a positive ef- 
fect. 
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THE TRUE IDEAL OF GARDENING. 


BY A. D. G. 


In discoursing upon the true ideal in gar- 
dening, it will be needful, first, to fix cer 


tain meets and bounds to our subject. We 
are not to inquire after the highest conceiv- 
able, or even practicable style of horticul- 
ture. Else we should copy some of the 
_ Tural scenes which poets have painted, or 
go to certain grand estates in foreign lands, 
and, selecting their best features, construct 
an establishment as near perfection as is 
possible to human art. Our aim is humbler 
than this. It is to consider what is the 
best style of gardening for the numerous 
readers of this journal who have small in- 
comes; are able perhaps to keep only one 
serving man, and expect to do more or less 
work with their own hands. 

It is obvious, on a little reflection, that 
what is an ideal to one will not be exactly 
so to another. One will find his highest 
desires met in a well-ordered vegetable gar- 
den. To have the earliest asparagus, peas 
and lettuce ; tosurprise himself with a dish 


of new potatoes on the Fourth of July; to 
raise goodly squashes for summer and win- 
ter; to abound in beets and onions, cauli- 
flowers and cabbages,—what can be a hap- 
pier lot than this? The man will doubt- 
less pride himself on the mellowness, depth 
and richness of his soil, and on the straight- 
ness of his walks and rows of vegetables. 
Not a weed is allowed to steal the forage 
from his useful plants, or to reflect upon 
the industry and tidiness of the owner. 
Hot-beds, hand-glasses, and cold-frames 
bring forward tender esculents, and protect 
them from untimely frosts. The striped 
bug is caught napping; the cut-worm is de- 
moralized with lime, and ants are taken 
off with poisoned sugars. 

And so, as the summer waxes and wanes, 
bringing its succession of juicy and whole- 
some products, the proprietor paces up and 
down his walks with solid satisfaction.— 
Here, he says, is something substantial. 
There is no moonshine in these vegetables ; 
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they build up and strengthen the human 
frame ; they add much to the physical com- 
fort of all who eat; they help to support a 
family. Unlike flowers, which only delight 
the eye, or feed the fancy, these feed and 
nourish the body ;—are a real, material 
good;—and what more can mortal man 
desire ? 

His neighbor will choose to add a fruit 
garden to his vegetable department. He 
would not underrate the one, but would 
superadd the other, and divide his labors 
between them. Here we shall see well 
filled ranks of currants, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, grapes, plums, cherries 
and pears. The care of these fruits will 
add somewhat to his labors, but will also 
improve the character of the grounds. The 
currant-worin will stop at nothing short of 
hellebore and copperas. Berries of all sorts 
must be covered in winter; the grape must 
be pruned and protected ; the pear must be 
trained and guarded from blight; and, as 
for the plum and cherry, one must fight in 
their branches against black- knot, bursting 
bark, birds and the Grand Turk, and then 
divide a large share of the fruit between 
them. 

Yet a fruit garden brings with it some- 
thing beside trouble. Its plants, vines and 
trees are beautiful to look upon, whether in 
leaf, flower, or fruit. It is a pleasant occu- 
pation to train them; to study their several 
laws of growth, and to observe how genially 
they respond to skillful culture. They fairly 
smile their gratitude for your endeavors to 
heal their diseases, and to promote their 
health. 

The culture of fruit appeals to a high- 
er class of sentiments than the raising 
of vegetables. It associates us at once 
with the whole fraternity of pomologists, 
ancient and modern,—a fraternity respect- 
able and large. To succeed well ingrowing 
fruit, one needs to give it his best thoaghts 
and endeavors. As an article of food, it is 
less simply useful than vegetables, and pro- 
motes a more refined gratification. It has 
been happily styled “the flower of com- 
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modities.” The modern fondness (we may 
almost call it the passion) for raising seed- 
ling fruits is constantly elevating the stand- 
ard of excellence, and improving the pub- 
lic taste. It is not enough now for a man 
to produce a strawberry as good as the 
Wilson, a grape as good as the Isabella, a 
pear equal to the Bartlett; they must, in 
some respect, be better. Of the pecuniary 
profit of fruit raising, we need not speak at 
length in this place; for every one knows 
that it yields larger returns for the money 
and labor expended upon it than any other 
crop. 

It is no wonder, then, that this is to so 
many the highest style of gardening. It 
satisfies both the xsthetic and practical 
demands of their nature. Yet there are 
other horticulturists who cannot be wholly 
content with fruit growing. Flowers have 
their devotees, as ardent, if not as numer- 
ous as fruits. Doubtless, the majority of 
floriculturists are not insensible to the solid 
virtues of tomatoes, onions and pumpkins, 
nor are they sublimated above the finer 
relish of peaches, pears and grapes; yet 
they confess tc a heartier love for the pro- 
ducts of the flower garden. 

This fondness for flowers shows itself in 
many degrees and forms. Now, it fringes 
the carrot bed with a row of marigolds and 
poppies ; now-it claims a border among the 
parsnips and melons, where it blooms out 
in pansies and pinks, asters and dahlias, or 
it appropriates the well tilled patches of 
soil around the fruit trees, and covers them 
with portulacca and Drummond’s phlox. 
At other times, it cuts out hearts and 
diamonds in the grass, and makes them 
radiant with verbenas, petunias and ger- 
aniums ; or, still again, it asks for a more 
extended tract of ground where it may dis- 
port itself on a larger scale, and in all man- 
ner of ways. 

Woman claims the flower garden as her 
special province, and here she may insist 
upon her “rights” without offending the 
pride of her appointed lord. It is an at- 
mosphere of refinement, purity and tender- 
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ness. There is no grace of person or charac- 
ter which flowers do not symbolize; no 
sentiment of the heart which they do not 
express. 

The influence of floriculture upon the 
health and happiness of those engaged in it 
is not the least of its claims upon our re- 
gard. Very few of its operations are be- 
yond the strength of invalids or ladies; 
and then, the work“is so cheering and so 
rewarding, it “ doeth good like a medicine ;” 
nay, it often brings back health when the 
potions of the apothecary had been tried in 
vain. 

But this discourse on gardens would be 
incomplete without some reference to the 
pleasure-ground or lawn. The mere utilita- 
rian sees little to be desired in grass-plats 
and ornamental trees. He would convert 
the land so wasted, into a garden of cucum- 
bers, or a potato patch, or an orchard of 
apples and pears. And some persons have 
such a passion for flowers, that they would 
cut up the finest lawn into beds of glittering 
blossoms. Others hold that a pleasure 
ground in which flowers are kept subor- 
dinate to grass and trees, is of a higher 
order than one in which floricultural dis- 
plays are made prominent. In their view, 
the lawn appeals to a different class of 
sentiments from those of the flower-garden, 
or indeed, of any other cultivated ground. 
It is “ nature to advantage dressed.” Con- 
sidered as a work of art, it is the superiority 
of a well painted landscape over painted 
flowers or fruits. It speaks of culture and 
refinement, of elevation above the stern 
demands of utility, or the gross promptings 
of appetite. It is expression of repose and 
calm enjoyment. 

But why set one style or department of 
gardening over against another? Rather 
would we embrace them all in one view, 
and so constitute our true ideal; and, in 
most country towns, where land is plenty 
and cheap, this can easily be realized. The 
kitchen garden is a necessity. There is no 
use in denying that we all like good 
‘garden sauce.” It makes up an important 
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part of our daily food, and promotes largely 
the comfort and health of every household. 
We want fruit also. Less absolutely 
needful, it yet contributes much to our en- 
joyment, affording something wholesome 
and pleasant during nearly every month of 
the year. (Ifthe fruit garden can expand 
on one side into an orchard, it will be a very 
useful addition ; though this cannot always 
be expected). And ean any one be content 
without his collection of flowers? No 
universal rule can be laid down as to their 
number or style of arrangement. One will 
choose to set them in little patches, here 
and there, to enliven the borders of his 
walks; another will place them, for the 
most part, in a scene by themselves, separ- 
ate from fruits and vegetables, and even 
the lawn. Some of the most desirable 
plants have only a short-lived inflorescence, 
and these become withered and unshapely. 
It is not in good taste to disfigure the 
highly dressed grass-plat with these. 


For ourselves, we prefer to lay off a por- 
tion of ground for the flower-garden, some- 
what aside from the constantly traversed 
walks, and to devote it to all kinds of blos- 


soming things. Here we can have the cro- 
cus, snuw-drop and mezereon venturing forth 
amid the ice and snow of March; the later 
hyacinth and tulip, perennial herbaceous 
plants, biennials, annuals, roses, the late 
bulbs and small shrubs; all of them to- 
gether affording a succession of flowers 
from April to November. What, if some 
of them decay, and for a while look a little 
untidy? Others are coming on to take 
their places, and so, first and last, will de- 
light the senses and gladden the heart 
through all the floral year. As we have 
already intimated, the highest and best 
feature of our ideal garden is the lawn; on 
the preparation and keeping of this, we 
would bestow our chief thought. The 
grass, the trees and shrubs, the hedges and 
the walks should be perfect in their ar- 
rangement and keeping. To all of this we 
would add, if practicable, a conservatory 
and grapery. 
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If any object to this view of the com- 
plete garden because they cannot afford all 
these things, or have not leisure time to 
attend to them, we venture to say, that a 
majority of the readers of this journal can 
afford them, unless it be the seeming luxury 
of the conservatory and grapery, and this 
can be dispensed with. But when the 
means and the time are absolutely wanting, 
we would say, adjust the size of your 
grounds accordingly. Construct a smaller 
garden, if need be, but do not leave out any 
of its parts. The ideal garden we have now 
desired to paint, is one which can be man- 
aged easily, without undue sacrifice of 
money or time. It is to be presumed that 
none of us are parsimonious or indolent! 
Our ideal garden neither asks nor permits 
any more labor on the part of its owner 
than will contribute to his health. When 
larger than this, it becomes despoiled of its 


poetry and sweetness, and falls into the 
low level of task-work and drudgery. Nor 
is it enough that we can manage to keep it 
in order by carefully husbanding our time 
and strength, and devoting them wholly to 
its care. Have we not something else, and 
more important to do?’ We have social 
obligations, literary or scientific studies, 
public, religious and civil duties which re- 
quire our attention. And the complete 
garden does not conflict with these. It is 
a place of recreation and enjoyment, an ex- 
ample of culture, a fountain of inspiration. 
In that ideal garden sketched by Divine 
direction, the trees bore twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded their fruit every month, 
and the leaves of the trees were for the 
healing of the nations. A place of healing 
and refreshment should our gardens be, for 
the body and the soul. 
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NATIVE PLANTS—THEIR CULTIVATION, &c 


BY C. N. B. 


To those interested in horticulture, we 
would recommend for the advancement of 
their gardens, one great and inexhaustible 
storehouse of beauty, viz: the woods and 
fields with their wreath of uncultivated 
blossoms. It is in the power of almost 
every one tu draw from this source, and 
such is the perversity of our nature, per- 
haps on this very account, the opportunity 
is neglected. While various flowers, nei- 
ther graceful nor fragrant, are admitted into 
the precinct of a garden, because, perhaps 
they are rare, of difficult growth or foreign 
extraction, many a wild native of our own 
hills and valleys would be altogether denied 
a place there. This is in bad taste, and the 
usual plea, ‘*O! they are so commén!” is 
by no means a reasonable or satisfactory 
objection. Whatever is perfectly beautiful 
might claim a place, though this would in- 
clude so immense a collection that, of 
course, we would recommend a judicious 
selection from so vast a stock. 


We find upon trial many native plants 
difficult to cultivate; and after a few years 
they entirely disappear unless special care 
is bestowed on them. They appear to suf- 
fer more from the effect of freezing and 
thawing in winter, thus injuring the crown 
of their roots ; or being thrown out of the 
ground by the action of the frost, they are 
destroyed. They receive some protection, 
in a natural state, by being, in winter, cov- 
ered with water, grass, leaves or snow, and 
should likewise be protected under cultiva- 
tion, by throwing over them hay, straw, 
litter or earth. 

The names of these comparatively tender 
plants are the PLenarsy Root, (Asclepias 
tuberosea) with its bright orange colored 
flowers. It is a rare plant, and we know 
of none in a wild state in this vicinity. We 
have noticed it on the sandy plains in the 
vicinity of Albany and the Irondequit Bay, 
Lake Ontario, near Rochester. The rich 
flowering Liatris, (scariosa) with its ra- 
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ceme of light purple flowers; its roots a 
solid tuber and truncated; that is, it has 
the appearance of its end being bitten or 
cut off. The popular name of this plant is 
the Devil’s Bit. We were informed many 
years ago by an old root doctor, that it re- 
ceived its appellation in this way: it having 
come to the knowledge of the great adver- 
sary that this plant was useful to mankind, 
and possessed great medicinal properties, 
he, in order to show his animosity to our 
race, bit off the end of the root, thereby 
depriving it of its most useful properties. 
Upon doubting the truth of the legend, 
. and observing to him that the roots of some 
other plants presented the truncated form, 
“Why, bless me,” replied the old man, 
“don’t you see the marks of his teeth?” 

The Liatris is found growing in a clayey 
soil on the border of woods.. To this family 
we are indebted for many of our autumn 
ornaments in our flower garden borders. 
They are deciduous herbaceous plants, 
propagated by division and flourishing in 
common garden soil. Fine specimens of 
this plant can easily be obtained by seed- 
lings. The splendid Carprinat Fiower 
Lose.ia, (cardinalis) when once introduced 
into a garden will propagate itself; if the 
soil is congenial, by its seeds, and produce 
some fine plants. 

Tue Inpian Turnip, (arum) with its 
singular flower, variagated inside with 
stripes of pale green or brown. In autumn 
the plant presents its branches of shining 
scarlet berries. 

The Soar Wort GenTIan is a handsome 
autumnal plant, with blue fringed flowers. 


The several species of the Orchis, particu-' 


larly Frimbrated, and the Grandiflora, both 
elegant plants, and to be found in swamps. 
There, is another class of native plants 
that require no particular care, but when 
once introduced into the garden, continue 
to grow and thrive for many years. The 
names of some of these are the Asters, 
some of which can be made to grow to the 
height of ten feet, and bearing upon its 
spreading top several hundred flowers. 


The GotpEen Rops,—(Solidago)—many 
of them coarse but showy plants, all yellow 
flowered. Propagated by division of the 
plant in spring; showy at the back of 
herbaceous borders, or the back rows of 
herbaceous plants in the front of the shrub- 
beries. 

The Sipe-Sappie Fiower, (Saracena) 
by taking up in the fall, with the wet moss 
or sphagnum attached to its roots, put into 
water and cultivated like the hyacinth and 
placed on a parlor window, it will flourish 
and show its curious flowers towards spring. 
It is a half hardy perennial. Division in 
spring; fibry peat and chopped sphagnum. 
There are three varieties, purple, yellow 
and green. 

How often in gardens have we seen the 
coarse and common Althea, or the more 
common Lilac towering in pride and usurp- 
ing a place which might have been filled 
by a cluster of Laurer, (Kalma latifolia) 
with its clusters of rosy blossoms, or even 
by a specimen of the magnolia, with its 
white glittering flowers and its delicious 
perfume scenting the whole garden. We 
have heard it advanced particularly by 
foreigners, that our wild flowers have no 
fragrance; but let any one ride along the 
skirts of a wood, on a calm spring morning 
or evening and judge for himself. Nothing 
can exceed their delicate odor, and we have 
often discovered their hiding places by this 
tell-tale charm. 

From the meadow, from the wood, from 
the gurgling stream, many a wild native 
flower has been transplanted to a genial 
soil beneath the homestead’s sheltering 
wing, and yielded a dainty offering to the 
household gods, by the hands of those fair 
priestesses who haye now’ become their 
ministers. By the planting of a few trees 
and shrubs and flowers and climbing plants 
around that once bare and uninteresting 
house, it has become a tasteful residence, 
and its money value more than doubled. 
A cultivated taste displays itself in a 
thousand forms, and at every touch of its 
hand gives beauty and value to property. 
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A judicious taste, so far from plunging its 
possessor into expense makes money for 
him. 

The eye of the lover of nature is always 
filled with beautiful and picturesque objects. 
His ear soon becomes familiar with the 
light carol of every bird which inhabits 
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the thicket or the forest; and his eye is 
soon made acquainted with the whole lovely 
family of flowers which enamel the earth 
and enrich the air with their wide scattered 
perfume. 


Pokeepsie, 1865. 


‘NOTES ON THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


NATURAL AGENTS OF VEGETATION. 
Practicat theory of vegetation is a 
knowledge so rare that I rejoice you are 
giving from time to time more or less of it. 
Every grower of tree or plant, and indeed 
every one, whether they be growers or 
merely admirers of flowers and plants, but 
as yet engaged in the “sugar and the cotton 
trade,” should have knowledge of the action 
of the elements, air, light, water, etc., in 
order to fully understand the creations of 
the earth as set before him. To this knowl- 
edge, combined with practice, our best gar- 
deners can only ascribe their successes over 
those of men who follow a practice to which 
they have been educated, without thought 
of its why and wherefrom. 
ON GATEWAYS. 


The writer has well hit off our want of 
appreciation of approach gateways. Like 
him I do not think all crooked things are 
curved lines or lines or emblems of beauty ; 
but as entrance gates to most of our coun- 
try residences, I would sooner trust for 
good effect to the handling of their proprie- 
tors, in forming gates from the oaks and 
elms of their forest grounds, than the plane 
and rule of the common carpenter. Rarely 
will the same style of gate in all its adorn- 
ings or forms suit two places,—the entrance 
from the house, the width of the approach 
toad, the angle at which it starts from the 
main or public road, and many other points 
are to be counted in forming a gateway. 

Among other gateways, that of the agri- 
cultural, made from various tools, as the 
hoe, rake, spade, etc., is occasionally effec- 
tive where the buildings and grounds have 
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methodical characters of the well-to-do 
and systematic farmer. 

To many of our country houses, the cov- 
ered gateway, as well as the covered carriage 
porch or porte cochere, are items that will 
add much of comfort as well as beauty. I 
trust this article will be continued and 
illustrated fully. 


OUR NATIVE CLIMBERS. 


Another article in the right direction. 
It may be, the writer occasionally describes 
a little wide of the mark, but he is causing 
others to think and look and cultivate. Ag 
he says, much of beauty may be added to 
our country houses, by the addition of a few 
of our native climbers, really requiring lit- 
tle of expense, except the time and labor of 
planting. One thing, however, I have found 
in many years of practice, and that is, it is 
cheaper to buy of the nurserymen, the few 
plants wanted, than expend the time, wear 
and tear of horse and wagon in seeking 
them from out the fence, corners, etc. Only 
when you go to buy of the dealers, buy 
what you want, and not what he has to 
sell; in other words, stick to the native 
plant, rather than buy some new climber 
that the dealer may advise. 


HARVEST HOME. 


It is pleasant to read of the heartful re- 
joicings, of earlier designs of this earth, 
over the bounties the good God bestowed, 
but beyond that of reading there is nothing. 
In our country all the rejoicing lays in the 
amount of dollars obtained on the market 
stand, and nearly all our holidays are prac- 
tically made days of usefulness in finishing 


up some light and not pressing business. 
29 
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We have, really and truly, as a people, no 
such thing as days or weeks of true heart- 
felt rejoicings for the manifold blessings 
daily bestowed upon us by the Almighty— 
would it were otherwise. 


CURIOSITIES OF VEGETATION. 


Like its predecessors, full of information. 
Let them be continued 


THE MELON. 


Historically practical, but some of its de- 
ductions may perhaps be questioned. In 
the middle Southern States, Tennessec, 
etc., the melon is so very easily grown, and 
to such size, while at the same time it re- 
tains its flavor, that it not unfrequently 
forms a great part of the food during the 
period of summer’s greatest heat. Rarely 
as it is treated of in our journals, we find 
that around nearly all of our cities and 
large towns, even as far north as Hartford, 
in Connecticut, it is one of the most profit- 
able of annual crops. Many growers re- 
alizing from three to five hundred dollars 
per acre for their sales. 


Some years since, two or three new named 
sorts of watermelons were sent out, one 
under name of Bradford, the other name I 


now forget. Pray let us know, how, in 
their cultivation, they have compared with 
the “Apple Seeded” or Imperial for delica- 
cy, or the Mountain Sprout for size and 
flavor. Of the citron or musk melon family, 
T have never found any equal to one named 
Skiliman’s fine netted, but latterly all the 
seed I get of it is impure. 


TRUFFLES. 


First let us quote: ‘ One has to be edu- 
cated in order to appreciate talent.” So I 
think I should require to be educated in 
order to relish truffles, perhaps not, for I 
do love mushrooms when well cooked, and 
yet, underground fungi we occasion- 
ally find, especially in light soils, where old 
roots of trees have been left to decay un- 
disturbed; but whether they belong to 
what is termed food for man, we confess we 
have never investigated. 
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HYBRIDIZING GLADIOLI. 


A practical account of the course of hy- 
bridizing, but nothing new. One item is 
here told, however, of which we wish to 
make a note. It is that from a large bed 
of seedlings, only one or two are selected 
as desirable; the balance are placed among 
what are termed mixed sorts and sold, 

Thus we have told us the origin of so 
much trash, under name of gladioli, 
yearly to be found in gardens and purchased 
at plant stores. Let us hope the time will 
be when public taste shall discountenance 
every dealer, who, for dollars and cents, 
assist to'detract and dishearten the labors 
and beauties of floriculture. 

The lovers of gladioli should visit some 
of the gardens around Boston, or Spring- 
field in Massachusetts, or Newburgh, New- 
York and Brooklyn, where they may see 
large beds of the most beautiful sorts, as 
Penelope, Aristotle, &c., &c. It is a beau- 
tiful and easily cultivated flower, and should 
be in every garden, but only in its best 
forms. 

ACTION OF METALLIC SALTS. 


With Dr. Dake, I like to see and read of 
experiments, and would suggest that he 
take up and experiment, for he is reported 
to have both the ability of brains and the 
time and pecuniary means at control. 

I shall rejoice when our fungus or sporidia 
is shown to affect only plants (as I now 
believe) that are unhealthy, from some 
cause, either by artificial practice or other- 
wise. Horticulturists yearly expend thous- 
ands in empirical practices to remedy or pre- 
vent diseases, of which they literally know 
nothing. 

REPORT ON GRAPES. 


Thanks for this record. In premises taken, 
Ist, 2d, &c., I mainly coincide, but all do 
not hold. I have this, as years before, 
found rot and mildew on old and young 
vines, cultivated and uncultivated, pruned 
and unpruned, but as a rule on which to 
base premises, have found less of rot or 
mildew on young and healthy wnpruned 
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summer vines, than on those older or even 
of. same age, but which had been scientif- 
cally amputated from year to year. My ob- 
servations have been made in the States of 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Missouri. 

A few days since, while in the humor for 
research, I looked back at records and 
teachings of owr best grape men of twenty- 
five years ago, and amused myself at the 
thought of some of them, at least, having 
practised very different from the teaching 
of their writings. 

EDITOR’S TABLE. 


You may see, Messrs. Editors, that I 
have no business here, but as it is often 
that the cream of your journal is gathered, 
and that here are items not elsewhere 
found, excuse me, if I for once call in and 
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ask Mr. Williams to write us an account of 
Kittatinny blackberry,: its origin, habit, 
time of maturing, form of berry, color of 
stem, thorns, &c., ke. 

Mr. Nicholson’s cherry, ripe 17th July, is 
not according to the books or my knowl- 
edge. A late cherry,—Hildersheim,—is 
later. Belle Magnifique sometimes ripens 
in July, and all along until September, and 
young and vigorous trees, we all know, do 
not mature their fruit as early as trees of 
more age. The statement that the kind is 
ten days later than any in his vicinity does 
not augur well for the old cherry region of 
Ohio; besides, I have so high an opinion of 
Dr. Kirtland’s judgment on such matters, 
that [ look on his remark as one not in- 


tended to stand out in print. 
REUBEN. 


_ + 28 


CULTURE OF THE ROSE. 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN, 


( Continued.) 


CUTTINGS. 


All roses may be propagated by cuttings, 
but some kinds strike root much more read- 
ily than others. The hard-wooded roses, 
including the entire family of the Hardy 
June roses, and especially the mosses, are 
increased with difficulty by cuttings. The 
Hybrid Perpetuals root more readily, while 
the tender ever-blooming roses, including 
the Teas, Noisettes and Chinas, are propa- 
gated in this way with great ease. 

Cuttings may be made from the ripened 
or the half ripened wood. In the case of 
roses, and of nearly all ligneous plants, cut- 
tings made from the ripe wood do not re- 
quire bottom-heat, and are more likely to 
be injured than benefited by it. On the 
other hand, cuttings of the soft or unripe 
wood strike root with more quickness and 
certainty if stimulated by the application 
of a gentle heat from below. 

In propagating roses from the ripe wood, 


, 


the cuttings must be made early in autumn 
from wood of the same season’s growth. 
The chances of success will be increased if 
they are taken off close to the old wood 
with what is called a “heel,” that is, with 
a very small portion of the old wood 
attached. The heel should be trimmed 
smooth with a sharp knife; the cuttings 
may be six or eight inches long. Strip off 
any leaves which may still adhere to them 
and plant them in rows at a depth of about 
five inches inacold frame. Thesoil should 
be very light and thoroughly drained; 
water, to settle it around the cuttings. On 
the approach of frost they should be pro- 
tected with boards and mats, giving them 
air on fine days during winter. In the 
spring a white cellular growth called a 
“callus” will have formed at the heel of 
each cutting, which, if the process succeeds, 
will soon emit roots and become a plant. 


Propagation in summer from the half 
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ripe wood is a better and less uncertain 
method. In June and July, immediately 
after the blossoms wither and before the rose 
has begun its second growth, cuttings should 
be made of the flower stems. Each cutting 
may contain two or three buds. The lower 
leaves must be taken off, but the upper 
leaves must remain. Trim off the stem 
smoothly with a sharp knife below the low- 
est bud and as near toit as possible without 
injuring it. 

If the cuttings are taken off with a heel, 
as above described, the chance of success 
will be greater. They may now be inserted 
at the depth of an inch and a half around 
the edge of a small pot filled one-third with 
broken crocks and the remainder with a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould and sharp sand. 
Now place them in a frame on the shady 
side of a hedge or fence, water them to set- 
tle the soil, and cover them closely with 
glass. Sprinkle them lightly every morning 
and night, and when moisture gathers on 


the inner surface of the glass, turn it over, 


placing the dry side inward. If mould or 
decay attacks the cuttings, wedge up the 
glass a little to give them air. Ina week 
or two they will form a callus, after which 
they may be removed to a gentle hot-bed, 
kept moderately close and shaded from the 
direct sun. Here they will quickly strike 
root and may be potted off singly into 
small pots. 

Another mode of propagation, and a favor- 
ite one with nurserymen, is practised early 
in the spring. In this case, the cuttings 
are made from forced roses, or roses grown 
on green-house rafters. Some propagators 
prefer the wood in a very soft state, cutting 
it even before the flowers are expanded. 
The cuttings may be placed in pots, as in 
the former case, or in shallow boxes or 
earthen pans, thoroughly drained with 
broken crocks. The soil should be shallow 
enough to allow the heel of the cutting to 
touch the crocks, They are to be placed 
at once on a moderate bottom heat, covered 
closely with glass and shaded from the di- 
rect rays of the noontide sun. Their sub- 
sequent treatment is similar to that of sum- 
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mer cuttings. They must be closely 
watched, and those that show signs of 
mould or decay, at once removed. 

After the callus is formed they will bear 
more air. When rooted they should be 
potted into small pots and placed on a hot- 
bed of which the heat is on the decline. 
Towards the end of May, when the earth 
is warmed by the sun, they may be turned 
out of the pots into the open ground where 
they will soon make strong plants. 


Many American nurserymen strike rose- 
cuttings in spring, in pure sand over a hot- 
bed or a tank of hot water in the close air 
of the propagating house. They must be 
potted immediately on rooting, as the sand 
supplies them with nothing to subsist on. 
We have seen many hundreds rooted in this 
way with scarcely a single failure. 


The management of difficult cuttings re- 
quires a certain tact only to be gained by 
practise and observation, and the gardener 
who succeeds in rooting a pot of cuttings of 


~ the Moss rose, has some reason to be proud 


of his success. 
BUDDING. 


This mode of propagation is attended 
with great advantages and great evils. A 
new or rare rose may be increased by it 
more rapidly and surely than by any other 
means; while roses of feeble growth on 
their own roots will often grow and bloom 
vigorously when budded on a strong and 
congenial stock. On the other hand, the 
very existence of a budded rose is, in our 
severe climate, precarious. A hard winter 
may kill it down to the point of inoculation, 
and it is then lost past recovery ; whereas, 
a rose on its own roots may be killed to the 
level of the earth, and yet throw up vigor- 
ous shoots in thespring. Moreover, a bud- 
ded rose requires more attention than the 
cultivator is always willing to bestow on it. 
An ill-informed or careless amateur will 
suffer shoots to grow from the roots or stem 
of the stock ; and, as these are always vigor- 
ous, they engross all the nourishment and 
leave the budded rose to dwindle or die, 
while its disappointed owner, ignorant of 
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the true condition of things, often congra- 
tulates himself on the prosperous growth of 
his plant. At length he is undeceived by 
the opening of the buds and the appearance 
of a host of insignificant single roses in the 
place of the Giant of Battles or General 
Jacqueminot. 


Budding, however, cannot be dispensed * 


with, since, in losing it, we should lose the 
most effectual means of increasing and dis- 
tributing the choicest roses. The process 
consists in implanting, as it were, an un- 
developed leaf-bud of the variety we wish 
to increase, in the bark and wood of some 
other species of rose. The latter is called 
the stock, and it should be of a hardy and 
vigorous nature. Two conditions are es- 
sential to the process. The first is that 
the bark of the stock will “slip,” in other 
words, separate freely from the wood. The 
second is, that the rose to be increased 
should be furnished with young and sound 
leaf-buds in a dormant state. These con- 
ditions are best answered in summer and 
carly autumn, from the first of July to the 
middle of September. During the whole 
of this period, the sap being in active mo- 
tion, the bark separates freely from the 
wood; while there is always a supply of 
plump and healthy buds on shoots of the 
same year’s growth. The only implement 
necessary is a budding-knife. The operator 
should also provide himself with strings of 
bass matting, moistened to make them 
pliant. Instead of the bass, cotton wicking 
is occasionally used. Cut well ripened 
shoots of the variety to be increased, pro- 
vided with plump and healthy buds. In 
order to prevent exhaustion by evaporation 
from the surface,of the leaves, these should 
be at once cut off, leaving, however, about 
half an inch of the leaf-stalk still attached 
to the stem. Insert the knife in the bark 
of the stem half an inch above a bud, 
and then pass it smoothly downward to the 
distance of half an inch below the bud, thus 
removing the latter with a strip of bark at- 
tached. A small portion of the wood will 
alsoadhere. This may be removed, though 
this is not necessary, and is attended with 
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some little risk of pulling out with it the 
eye or vital part of the bud. Now place 
the bud between the lips while you take 
the next step of the process. This consists 
in cutting a vertical slit in the bark of the 
stock. This done, cut a transverse slit 
across the top of the vertical one. Both 
should be quite through the bark to the 
wood below; then, with the flat handle of 
the budding-knife, raise the corners of the 
bark and disengage it from the wood suffi- 
ciently to allow of the bud being slipped 
smoothly into the crevice between the 
wood and bark of the stock. Next, ap- 
ply the edge of the knife to the protrud- 
ing end of the bark attached to the bud 
and cut it smvothly off immediately over 
the transverse slit in the bark of the stock. 
The bud is now adjusted accurately in its 
place, the overlapping bark closing neatly 
around it. Now tie it above and below 
pretty firmly with repeated turns of the 
bass matting, and the work is done. It 
must be remembered that tu be well done 
it must be quickly done, and it is better to 
insert the bud on the north or shady side 
of the stock. 

The bud and the stock will soon begin to 
grow together. After a week or two they 
should be examined and the tie loosened. 
If the bud is put in early in the season it 
may be made to grow almost immediately, 
by cutting off the ends of the growing 
shoots of the stock, and thus forcing sap 
towards the bud. As the bud grows the 
stock should be still further shortened and 
all the shoots growing below the bud should 
be removed altogether. 

Budded stocks require in this country, at 
least when the buds are dormant, a pro- 
tection against the winter. Where there 
are but few, oiled paper or something of a 
similar nature may be tied over the bud as 
a shelter from snow, rain and sun; but 
when there are many this is impossible, 
and the stocks may be taken up and 
‘* heeled” close together in a dry soil under 
a shelter of boards and mats. “ Heeling” 
is merely a temporary planting. 

In the following spring, the stocks may 
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be cut off to within an inch of the bud and 
then planted where they are to remain. 
When the bud is inserted near the ground, 
—which in our climate should always be 
done—the stock should be planted in such 
a manner that the bud is a little below the 
level of the earth. To this end the stock 


should be set in a slanting position in the’ 


hole dug for it, the bud, of course, being 
, uppermost, and about an inch below the 
level of the edge of the hole; then the hole 
should be partially filled in. When the bud 
has grown out to the height of six or eight 
inches, the hole may be filled altogether. 
No part of the stock will now beseen above 
the earth. By this means the point of 
junction of the stock and the bud is pro- 
tected from the cold of winter and the heat 
of summer, and the rose will live longer 
and thrive better than where the stock is 
exposed. In many cases the rose will 
throw out roots of its own above its junc- 
tion with the stock, and thus become in 
time a self-rooted plant. 

There are two kinds of stocks in common 
use at the present time for out door roses. 
One is the Dog rose, a variety growing wild 
in various parts of Europe; the other is the 
Manetti rose, a seedling raised by the Ital- 
ian cultivator, whose name it bears. There 
ean be no doubt that, of the two, the 
Manetti is by far the better for this climate. 
It is very vigorous, very hardy, easily in- 
creased by layers or cuttings of the ripe 
wood, and free from the vicious habit of the 
Dog rose of throwing out long under- 
ground suckers. We by no means mean to 
say that it will not throw up an abundance 
of shoots from the roots if allowed to do so, 
but these shoots are easily distinguished by 
a practiced eye from those of the budded 
rose. They may be known ata glance by 
the peculiar reddish tint of the stem, and 
by the shape and the deep glossy hue of the 
leaves. They must be removed as soon as 
seen, not by cutting them off, but by tear- 
ing them off under ground, cither by hand 
if possible, or with the help of a forked 
stick, which, pressed strongly into the 
earth, slips them off at their junction with 
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the root. In this manner all the dormant 
buds ready to grow about their bases are 
effectually removed. 

It cannot be denied that many kinds of 
roses, budded low on the Manetti stock, 
will grow with a vigor, and bloom with a 
splendor which they do not reach on their 
own roots, and which will often repay the 
additional labor which they exact. We 
once planted in the manner above described, 
a strong Manetti stock containing a single 
bud of the hybrid perpetual rose—Triomphe 
de Exposition. In the September follow- 
ing, it had thrown up a stem with several 
branches, the central shoot rising to the 
height of six feet and a half, and bearing on 
its top the largest and finest blossom we 
have ever seen of that superb variety. 
Some roses, however, will not grow well 
on the Manetti. Others, again, can scarcely 
be grown with advantage in any other way, 
refusing to strike root from layers, and 
often failing when the attempt is made to 
root them from cuttings, even of the soft 
wood. Some, even when rooted, remain 
feeble and dwarfish plants, while, if a bud 
from them is implanted in a good Manetti 
stock, it would grow to a vigorous bush in 
one season. To sum up, we would say, 
that, for the amateur, nine roses out of ten 
are better on their own roots, while there 
are a few which can only be grown success- 
fully budded on a good stock. 


GRAFTING. 


All the evil that can be spoken of bud- 
ded roses is doubly true of grafted roses ; 
while the advantages which the former can 
claim are possessed in a less degree by the 
latter. The reason is, simply, that in the 
case of the budded rose, the junction be- 
tween the stock and foreign variety is com- 
monly more perfect than in the case of the 
grafted rose. Indeed it would not be worth 
while to graft roses at all, were it not for 
the.fact that grafting can be practised at 
times when budding is impossible. This is 
because it is indispensible in budding that 
the sap of the stock should be in full mo- 
tion, whereas in grafting it may be at rest. 
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There are innumerable modes of grafting, 
but for the rose the simplest form of what 
is called “whip grafting” is perhaps the 
best. In the end of winter or at the begin- 
ning of spring, take young, well rooted 
plants of the Manetti stock, having stems 
not much larger than a quill. Beginning 
very near the root, shave off with a sharp 
knife a slip of the bark with a little of the 
wood, to the length of something more 
than an inch; then shave down the lower 
end of the graft until it fits accurately the 
part of the stock whence the bark and wood 
have been pared off. The essential point is 
that the inner bark of the graft should be 
in contact with the inner bark of the stock. 
When the two are fitted, bind them around 
with strings of wet bass matting; now, 
plant the stock in a pot, setting it so deeply 
that its point of junction with the graft is 
completely covered with soil. Place .the 
poty thus prepared on a gentle hot-bed and 
cover them closely. When the shoots from 
the graft are well grown out, give them air 
by.degrees to harden them. 

, A better way is to pot the stocks early 
in autumn, so that they may become well 
established. In this case, it will be 
necessary to cover the junction of the stock 
and graft with grafting-wax or clay, in such 
a manner as to exclude all air; then plunge 
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the pots in old tan over a gentle hot-bed 
so deeply that the grafted part is completely 
covered, the ends only of the grafts being 
visible. This keeps them in an equable 
heat and moisture. The subsequent treat- 
ment is the same as in the former case. As 
the stock has acquired a hold on the earth 
of the pot, or is, as the gardeners express 
it, “established,” the graft will grow much 
more quickly, and make a strong blooming 
plant the same season. 

In all grafting, whether of roses or other 
woody plants, it is necessary that the buds 
of the graft should be completely dormant. 
In the stock, on the other hand, a slight 
and partial awakening of the vital action at 
the time the graft is put on, seems rather 
beneficial than injurious. 

SUCKERS. 

In this mode of increasing roses, nature, 
rather than the cultivator, may be said to 
do the work of propagation. Many sorts of 
roses throw out spontaneously long under- 
ground stems, from which roots soon issue, 
and which soon throw up an abundance of 
shoots above ground. When these suckers, 
as they are called, are separated from the 
parent and planted apart, they make a 
strong growth, but rarely form plants so 
symmetrical as those raised from cuttings 
or layers. 


+2 eee C—O 


LEVEN’S HALL, LANCASHIRE. 


Tuts is the seat of the Hon. Mrs. How- 
ard, about five miles south of Kendall,—a 
venerable mansion in the Elizabethan 
style, buried among lofty trees. The Park, 
through which the river Kent runs, abounds 
in majestic trees, is of considerable size, 
well stocked with deer, and more sylvan in 
its character, except perhaps Gowbarrow 
Park, or Ulswater, than any we have yet 
seen. In fact, I constantly expected to 
come upon the “ Melancholy Jacques” in 
some of these woodland glades overhung 
with mossy rocks and luxuriant ferns. 

Among other fine features of the park, is 
a superb avenue of Beeches, I should say 


quite a mile long, and three or four cen- 
turies old. The gardens, however, form the 
greatest attraction, being laid out in the 
old French style, and are, perhaps, unique 
examples of this old topiary work in the 
kingdom. They were laid out by Mr. 
Beaumont, gardener to James II, and the 
correspondence between Beaumont and the 
then gardener of the place is still preserved 
in the Hall, and is a very curious specimen 
of the extraordinary spelling of that period. 
Trim alleys, bowling greens and wilder- 
nesses, of Beech abound, the hedges being 
about 12 feet high, and the arches 18, all 
of Beech, but clipt as close and smooth as 
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a wall. The bowling green is 80 feet square, 
surrounded on the four sides by Beech walls 
about thesame height as the alleys, (12 feet) 
with a single arch 18 feet high in éentre of 
each square or side. 

The grass in the bowling green, as well 
as in the alleys, was laid 250 years ago on 
slate slabs or pavement 6 inches below the 
surface,—which pavement was laid with 
rule and compass, so as to be as level as a 
Billiard table—over this was put the sod. 
Nothing could be more level or smoother ; 
but it abounded (as all English lawns I 
have yet seen do) with daisy and plantain. 

From the bowling green through the 
alleys, 15 feet wide,—you walk over this 
sod—passing through a succession of these 
beautifully formed and closely clipped 
arches to the Topiary garden, where you 
suddenly come upon a succession of Yew, 
Golden and Silver Holly and Box, cut into 
the most extraordinary and fantastic shapes. 
There being, for instance, half dozen Box 
trees cut into Queen Elizabeth and her 
maids of honor. 

One tree is cut into an arbor—sufficiently 
large to hold half a dozen persons—with 
two smaller arbors cut in the rear of the 
larger one, so ingeniously and artfully con- 
cealed, that persons sitting there may be 
entirely out of sight, and yet within a few 
inches of the other seats. This, it is sup- 
posed, was intended for the occasional 
occupation of spies, either in love or war. 

There are two golden hollies cut into the 
shape of goblets 20 feet high; many in the 
shape of gigantic vases with handles. One 
silver holly, a perfect pillar 30 feet high; 
this has to be clipped by a staging. 

The wonder is, that these trees should so 
well preserve their shape, character, close- 
ness and verdure, after having been cut for 
over two centuries. It requires five men 
six weeks to go over them. The gardener 
looks almost as old as the trees. There 
was one old fellow clipping the ruff of 
Queen Elizabeth, who had annually cut it 
for 50 years. Several more had been 30 
and 40 years in the garden. The head 
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gardener, who had just died, had been gar- 
dener 70 years; though for the last 20 
years he had not done much, they said, but 
walk about trimming a little here and there. 
Every clipper is accompanied by a man 
with a stiff broom or brush to sweep off the 
cuttings. 

As wonderful as the gardens are, they 
are not more extraordinary than the old 
Hall, which contains some exquisite speci- 
mens of elaborately carved work. Christa- 
bel says of it: 

** The chambers, carved so curiously ; 
“* Carved with figures strange and sweet ; 
** All made out of the carver's brain.’’ 

From a paved court you enter into a fine 
old servant’s hall, in oak, with an immense 
fire place 6 or 8 feet wide, and “1582” over 
it ; long tables with benches round the four 
sides, now used by the servants and retainers 
as of yore; above this a regular Baronial 
hall, hung in old stamped leather, the walls 
covered with armor, boar spears, hunting 
saddles; an oak floor, with a square of 
Turkey carpet ; the windows, (square bays) 
in small diamond and hexagon figures set 
in delicate lead lines and exquisitely em- 
blazoned. 

One corner of the great hall, under the 
grand stairway was a chapel; but on occa- 
sions of State, a large tapestried curtain 
was dropped over this, converting the hall 
into a great banqueting room. 

This opened by an ascent of three steps 
into the drawing room, so beautifully curved 
in wood, that, at present price of labor, it 
is estimated the same work would now cost 
£3,000. Exquisite square bay windows, 
with the most delicate figures and settings, 
emblazoned like the hall, with armorial 
bearings, tapestried chairs, tables, etc. One 
of the deep bays (almost a room in itself ) 
looking out on the quaint garden, the other 
on the Park; this also hung in embossed 
and gilded leather. From this, by three 
steps again, you ascend into the Library, 
equally wonderful from its carvings in oak 
and hangings in leather. 

An upper hall is hung in superb tapestry, 
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representing a story from an Italian poem. 
Several concealed rooms lead. from this to 
corridors, upon which the chambers open. 
One, the State room, being more gorgeous 
than the rest; the color of the hangings 
being scarlet and gold embossed leather. 
The dining room, morning room, and little 
library being more or less of the same 
quaint style, and every thing being as well 
preserved as in the time of King James. It 
only requires a few Lords and ladies in the 
costume of that period to make the delusion 
complete. 

There is a very extraordinary custom pe- 
culiar to this place, called the feast of the 
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radishes, on the 12th of May. The Mayor 
and Corporation of Kendall, as well as all 
strangers, and the people of the neighbor- 
hood for miles around, assemble in the 
court yard, and drink “ morocco,” and eat 
radishes and bread and butter. The “ mo- 
rocco” is an ale 20 years old, so strong and 
powerful, that a single pint will quite over- 
power any body. 

The first time one drinks morocco, he 
must stand on one foot and drink—“ suc- 
cess to Levens Hall as long as the river 
Kent runs.” 


H. W. S. 
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GRAPE CUTTINGS FROM HISTORY.—No. V. 


BY JOHN 8. REID. 


Wuen we examine the map of Europe, 
and study the geographical situation and 
geological formation we will not be surpris- 
ed at the extensive range which the grape 
vine enjoys on that Continent. 

Commencing at the parallel of 36° North 
on longitude 26° East from Greenwich, 
and sweeping along the northern shores of 
the Mediterranean to the Straits of Gibral- 
tar—thence rounding up the western shore 
of Portugal, we can trace the cultivation of 
the wine grape to latitude 49° north in 
France, and to latitude 50° north in Ger- 
many, being several degrees farther north 
than it is found in Asia, where 44° is its 
northern limit ; it being said that the tem- 
perature of Pekin, in China, in latitude 40° 
is as cold in winter, as it is at St. Peters- 
burg, in Europe, whose latitude is about 
60°. 

Again, the Western shores of Europe are 
much warmer than the Eastern, caused 
chiefly by the difference between the ruling 
winds. In the West and South-west, the 
Equatorial current of ‘the atmosphere de- 
flected from its normal course is the pre- 
dominant wind, and this current continues 
eastward as far as St. Petersburg; so that 


when we compare the main temperature of 
the several countries on that continent, 
with some on Asia, Africa, and America, 
we will become satisfied, why the wine 
grape grows and flourishes there, and not 
with us. 

For instance, England enjoys in latitude 
52° north, a mean temperature in Winter 
of 39° against that of 61° for Summer. 

France in latitude 47° north, has in 
Winter 44° against 71° in Summer. 

Spain and Portugal each has in Winter 
46° against 73°. Germany 38° against 65° 
in Summer. Egypt has 50° in Winter 
against 75° in Summer ; whilst Canada has 
a temperature in Winter of 21° against 71° 
in Summer, and the middle portion of the 
United States has 27° in Winter against 
73° in Summer. : 


Now if we take Spain and Portugal as 
the standard, where the wine grape flour- 
ishes in all its perfection, then, we have a 
variation only of 27° from Winter to Sum- 
mer, whilst in America we have a variation 
of 46°,—a change so great, that the vitis 
vinifera cannot stand ; and hence the failure 
to cultivate this species successfully with 
us. 
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But if we want in Europe, a country 
where with proper cultivation the wine 
grape will grow and yield in abundance its 
lucious nectar, let us take the northern 
and western shores of the great sea, along 
the islands, and volcanic slopes of Italy, 
where the ancients used to obtain the rich 
Falernian and Setinum wines. Taking the 
Campania Felix of ancient Rome, as the 
cradle, or nursery of the Italian wine grape, 
which may be placed in latitude 36°, we 
here find the most luscious, as well as the 
most delicate of wines; for no wine has 
ever acquired a greater or more extensive 
celebrity than the Falernian, or more truly 
merited the name of immortal. 

Of all of the ancient wines i¢ is best 
known, and its fame will descend through 
all future ages, so long as the great masters 
of the Lyre who have so gloriously sang its 
praises, are esteemed and admired. Yet 
its name only lives in song, the famous 
vineyards of Sinuessa of Massicum and 
Methymna are now no more; the “ juga” 
and the “ fumarium ” are now no longer in 
use; the vines now ramble on the ground, 
or climb the smaller trees for support ; 
whilst in the manufacture and manipula- 
tion of the wine, less care and pains are 
taken than is found among the Arabs. 

But it is to the palmy days of Cesar and 
Augustus, that we look for the production 
of wine, when Virgil, and Horace, and 
Martial, and Juvenal and other great mas- 
ters of song flourished. When Pliny loved 
to rise with the morning, and shake the 
dew from the purple clusters which crown- 
ed the fields and hills of Massicus; or 
wander in the evening sun-set along the 
Falernian plain, and “ from Arvisian cups 
rich nectar drink, and sweet Methymna to 
Falernus yield ;’ these were the days of 
the glory of the Vine, when her juice was 
esteemed as fit for the entertainment of the 
gods; and kings and warriors loved to sing 
its praise. 

But let us examine a little the geology 
of Europe and learn how this formatien 
inures to the growth and benefit of the 
wine grape. 


The Ural mountains serve as a boundary 
between Europe and Asia; the great plane 
of the continent occupies its eastern part, 
commencing at the 26° meridian east from 
Greenwich; west of this, the plane narrows 
to the south by the Carpathian mountains. 

To the north lies the system called the 
Scandinavian mountains—and to the south 
what may be termed the European. ° 


The deductions of geological science, 
respecting the formation of Europe, seem 
to be admitted, that the Scandinavian range 
belong to the first rank as to age as well as 
extent; and that they consist almost of 
primary rocks, whilst on their flanks lie 
horizontal and undisturbed the oldest de- 
posited strata, containing in their fossils, 
proofs of nature’s age, subsequent to their 
upheaval. 


During the formation of the Tertiary 
strata, nearly three-fourths of Europe were 
under water, and continued so until the 
rising of the Pyranees made her a continent; 
when a great physical change occurred, 
rising with them the chalk and earlier 
tertiary formations, consisting of beds of 
clay, sand, gravel, marls and limestones, 
containing organic remains. 


The Appenines which may be termed a 
branch of the Alps, constitute the central 
ridge of the Italian peninsula, extending ina 
chain of nearly six hundred miies, the high- 
est point of which is Monte Corno, in lat. 
42° north. Here the prevalent and charac- 
teristic rock is a primative limestone with 
fossils; whilst the Euganean hills near 
Padua; the Albanian hills near Rome; 
Vesuvius at Naples, and indeed the whole 
Italian peninsula contain numerous groups 
of igneous rocks of volcanic origin, such as 
those of Radicofane, Viterbo, and the Cam- 
pagna de Roma. 


But Europe enjoys the advantage of 
lying almost within the temperate zone, 
being in appearance a large peninsula with 
nunierous sub-peninsulas, forming a: mixture 
of sea and land, which tend to diffuse over 
the latter, the agreeable temperature of the 
Ocean, so that the heat and moisture of the 
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Equatorial regions are continually flowing 
into the atmosphere of that continent. 

The peninsulas of Spain, Italy, and 
Greece, all feel the effect of this Equatorial 
current, and have little or no rain in Sum- 
mer or Autumn, which makes them favor- 
able to the growth and fructification of the 
Vine, the Olive and Orange. 

But the Vitis Vinifera flourishes most on 
the south-western coast of that delightful 
country to which, from its extraordinary 
fertility and balmy climate, the name of 
Campania Felix was given; and from this 
district chiefly, the ancient Romans obtain- 
ed those wines so celebrated and so highly 
valued, although at the present day it is a 
matter of no small difficulty to designate 
any particular vineyard, or spot, where 
these world-renowned wines were produced, 
for the sword of the invader has ploughed 
up their vineyards as with a plough-share, 
and the foot of the barbarians has trodden 
down their wine-presses, that desolation 
may be seen stamped on the face of their 
land. 

Some of the ancient writers speak of 
Falernum and Massicum as hills; while 
others denominate them as fields, or 
planes; the better opinion is that Massicus 
was the name of the hills rising from the 
Falernian plains, and that the choicest vint- 
ages grew on the southern slopes of the 
adjacent mountains, the Rocca di Men- 
dragone being supposed by many to be the 
ancient Sinuessa. 

The soil of these vineyards was chiefly 
calcareous rocks, mixed with the pomace 
and broken lava of the early volcanic hills, 
which is said to produce the best wines. 

A sandy soil produces a fine pure wine ; 
gravelly and stony soil a delicate wine; 
rotten and broken rocks, a fumy generous 
wine of a superior quality. The most ad- 
vantageous position for a vineyard is that 
of a gentle southern slope, or side of a hill 
inclining to the east ard south, on which 
the rays of the sun continue the longest, 
and hills in the neighborhoods of large 
rivers, lakes and the ocean ought to be 
preferred. 
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The Massicum and Falernian vines were 
trained on small poles and frames, not un- 
like our trellis, called “juga” whilst in 
some of the vineyards they were planted 
along with small trees on which they were 
allowed to run; but with the culture of 
the grape, so was the quality of the wine. 
Augustus, and the connoisseurs of his time, 
gave the preference to the Setine wine, 
grown in the vineyards above the Appii 
Forum, over that of the Cecuban which 
came from Aurycla. 

The Setine is reported to be a light deli- 
cate wine of choice quality, whilst the 
Cecuban was the favorite wine of Horace, 
which required age to ripen, it being a 
strong and generous wine. The Falernian 
is supposed to resemble our Sherry and 
Madeira. 

There is another class of wines of good 
quality, obtained from the island of Sicily, 
the best of which is from the Province of 
Mascoli, grown on Etna; and the red Mus- 
dine of Syracuse—Messina and Marsala 
furnish the chief wines for exportation—not 
unlike the second class Madeira, but with 
greater body, whilst the wine of Hugata 
have a strong flavor of violets, and is very 
agreeable, 

The Lipari Islands produce some wine of 
the ordinary quality. The Malmsey grown 
on the volcano of Stromboli, is very excel- 
lent, and held in much esteem. 


Elba, once the temporary prison of the 
great Napoleon, produces a red wine of 
superior quality; one hundred vines will 
make from twelve to fourteen barrels, 
which improves with age; some of this 
kind has been known to be one hundred 
and fifty years old. 


All along the southern slope of the 
Appenines the vine flourishes and produces 
most abundant crops, so much so, that our 
choicest grapes sink into insignificance be- 
fore them, both in yield and quality. Here, 
the vines are planted chiefly terrace fashion, 
but small attention is given to the pruning, 
and assorting of the grapes, and, conse- 
quently, the wines neither have thestrength 
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nor aroma, which otherwise they would 
have. : 

We have, perhaps, taken up more space 
in the present “Cuttings ” than is proper, 
but we found that we were approaching, if 
not on sacred, classic ground, where history 
details more fully the cultivation of the 
vine, and the manufacture of wine; and all 
along the range of the mountain slopes of 
this glorious peninsula, to the eye of the 
traveler, the scene is but one vineyard ; but 
Tuscany, Naples, and Sicily takes the first 
rank, and their wines command the highest 
prices, and have ever done, in the markets 
of the world. 

HOME CUTTINGS. 


We feel much obliged to “ Reuben” for 
his criticism on the June number, and 
notice of our worthy self; but thought that 
“our irony” in regard to the obtaining “a 
new seedling” would have been understood. 
We have been much victimized in the grape 
line, and feel a little wolfish, when we read 
of another “new grape ” having been pro- 
duced, as a hybrid, between “ Hamburg 
and Peter Funk,” superior to anything 
known to the trade—price, single eyes, ex- 
tra quality, ready for bearing, $5!! 


The Horticulturist. 


I planted, last season, in one line, five 
feet apart each, one Delaware, one Adiron- 
dac, one Iona,—the Delaware and Iona, 
cost me $150 each: the Adirondac $5. 
They were all covered during the Winter, 
and opened or uncovered in Spring at the 
same time; each one was injured more or 
less by the frost of May last,—I think 
about equally. 

The Delaware has recovered fully; the 
Tona has been attacked slightly with mil- 
dew, and looks a little sickly ; the Adiron- 
dac mildewed badly, and I fear will 
not recover. So much for the power of 
endurance and recovery of these three much 
lauded grape vines. 

This season, each one is three years old 
and should have made wood for fruit, for 
the next year:—the Delaware will, the 
Iona may, but I fear the Adirondac will 
not. When I+ covered them in the fall, 
they seemed equal in size and strength, 
and so appeared in the spring. 

My Catawba crop is a complete failure. 
What with the mildew and rot, they will 
not be worth the expense of gathering. 


Fayette County, Ind. 
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To Conrrinutors anv Orners.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and — 
publishing departments, to Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 


THe GarpeNneR’s MontTHLy AnD THE 
Horticutturist. — Speciat Notice To 
ApveERTIsERS. — Among the large list of 
advertisers who have seen fit to bestow 
their patronage on us for the year now 
closing, three object to our prices, on the 
ground that the “ Gardener’s Monthly” do 
the same business for half the money. If 
all will turn to our January number, 1865, 
they will find a notice calling attention 
to the fact, that our charges per page 


for advertising are now and always 
have been considerably higher than the 
Gardener’s Monthly or Hovey’s Magazine. In 
adjusting our prices, we have not been 
governed by prices charged in other cities, 
but have made them such as will pay 
us a fair, reasonable profit for the ser- 
vices we render. Now, so far as the 
Gardener’s Monthly is concerned, we believe 
it to be a first rate advertising medium ; 
we advertise in it, and the result is profit. 





Editor’s 


It is well edited, and we think so much of 
it as to have it bound in Turkey morocco, 
and give it a prominent place in our library. 
It has, so far as we know, a handsome cir- 
culation. In our office, we place it directly 
alongside ‘the Horricuuturist, and have 
obtained for it this year, nearly 300 sub- 
scribers, and next year we hope to get at 
least 1,000. Our names are on it as New 
York Publishers, and we receive for it both 
subscriptions and advertisements, and at- 
tend to this business promptly. We advise 
all our customers to advertise with the 
Gardener’s Monthly. 

Now for ourselves: Tur Horticu.turist 
is an old, well known, popular and profitable 
publication. It pays a handsome income 
which increases yearly,—this year larger 
than ever before. Its circulation is large 
and principally among the wealthy men of 
our country,—men who have fine farms and 
country seats, and money to spend. 

Our advertising patronage has been lib- 
eral, of the very best prompt paying class— 
a class that our readers can do business 
with safely;—advertisers who have through 
adverse and prosperous times, persistently 
spread their business before the public, have 
done it for years and keep doing it, have 
grown rich by it, and follow it up with a 
zeal that characterizes profitable invest- 
ments. Advertising in the Horticu.turist 
pays, pays well, else why do we find nearly 
every advertiser of 10 and 15 years ago in 
our columns this month, and for every 
season from the time they commenced.— 
Messrs. John Saul, of Washington, D. C., 
B. K. Bliss, of Springfield, Mass., E. Moody 
& Son, of Lockport, N. Y., Ellwanger & 
Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., Hitchings & Co., 
of this city, Prince & Co., of Flushing, 
L. L., D. Landreth & Son, of Philadelphia, 
R. Buist, Philadelphia, B. M. Watson, 
Plymouth, Mass., and Messrs. Parsons & Co. 
of Flushing, have been indefatigable ad- 
vertisers from an early period of our history; 
their names and business were in our col- 
umns 10 years ago, and they are there to- 
day ; they are business men; they do busi- 
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ness with us because it pays them, and 
every new enterprising establishment in 
their trade follows their example. Our 
charges for advertising are uniform to all. 
For each insertion Thirty’ Doliars per page, 
Fifteen Dollars per column, Fifteen cents 
per line; each column containing 100 lines. 
We expect to maintain these prices for 
1866, but with a general advance in prices 
we intend to advance. The Gardener’s 
Monthly charges about half of our priccs, 
and considering the width of their pages, 
less than half; their pages being wider than 
ours, they give more reading matter in the 
course of the year. Their subscription 
price is Two dollars per annum, ours Two 
dollars and fifty cents, both together, Four 
dollars. If they have a larger circulation 
than we have, we are glad of it; the field 
of usefulness before them they cannot fill, 
nor we either, nor both of us together. 


ANOTHER monthly issue of this Magazine 
will close the twentieth volume, and with 
it the term of subscription of most of our 
readers, all of whom, we hope, will renew 
early for the coming volume. The year 
now closing has been the most .prosperous 
end profitable one in our history. The 
volume, one that has no superior, the best 
talent in the country has been employed 
on its pages, liberally paid for, and indicates 
success. 

The Twenty-first Volume begins with 
the January number for 1866. In it we 
propose to embrace many improvements, 
and make it worthy of increased attention. 
We aim at a high standard and shall grad- 
ually approach it; all that will help to 
make this Magazine first rate in all depart- 
ments we intend to take advantage of. 

We shquld be glad to have our sub- 
scribers renew early, and induce as many 
as possible to subscribe with them, thus 
extending our circulation liberally into all 
parts of the country. New subscribers for 
1866, coming in this month, will receive the 
numbers for November and December free. 
Our subscription price for 1866 will be Two 
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Dollars and Fifty cents. Those who wish 
back volumes, can have 1865, bound and 
post-paid, with numbers for 1866 for $4 50; 
or 1864 and 1865, bound and post-paid, with 
the numbers for 1866 for $6 00. The three 
volumes containing nearly 1,200 royal 
octavo pages of reading matter liberally 
illustrated. 


For Sate Crear. — Twenty-five Vol- 
umes of the “American Stock Journal for 
1863,” devoted to improvement of Domes- 
tic Animals, 200 quarto pages, handsomely 
bound and post-paid to any address for 75 
cents, just the cost of binding.— 

Gro. E. & F. W. Weopwarp, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Iona Grapres.—We have received from 
Dr. C. W. Grant, some very fine specimens 
of this truly choice grape; a grape that 
promises to be best of all our native grapes 
so far as known. We are very much pleased 


with the Iona grape this year, and hope 
time will prove it to be first class in all 
respects. 


Moore’s Hysrip Grapes.—We have 
received from Messrs. Moore Brothers, of 
Rochester, New York, specimens of four 
varieties of their new hybrid grapes, 
designated under the following names: 
** Diana Hamburgh,” “ Clover Street Red,” 
“Clover Street Black,” and “ Improved 
Clinton.” The first three mentioned are 
from seed of the Diana fertilized by Black 
Hamburgh, the last from seed of the Clin- 
ton, by Black Hamburgh. 

The Diana Hamburgh, the best grape of 
the four kinds sent, bears more evidence, in 
the flavor and firm fleshy character of its 
berries, of foreign parentage than either of 
the others. The Clover Street Black and 
Improved Clinton are both very promising 
varieties, and are said to be early in ripen- 
ing. The Clover Street Red is an excellent 
grape, resembling the Diana in flavor, and 
ripens late. 

These vines are said to be perfectly 
hardy, having been fully exposed on a trel- 
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lis the past winter. If, in addition, they 
are found as capable of resisting mildew as 
our well known varieties, they will prove 
a valuable addition to our list of hardy 
grapes. 


Avction Sate or Iona Grape Vines 
and other leading varieties. 

Messrs, Parsons & Co., of Flushing, N. Y., 
announce in our advertising columns, a 
public sale of Iona Vines, to take place in 
November (see advertisement). This en- 
terprising firm, who propagate grape vines 
of best qualities on the largest scale, are 
enabled to make this sale the most attrac- 
tive one of this kind ever held in the 
country. 


Irnaca, N. ¥., September 8, 1865. 


1 write from the, no longer to be secluded, 
end of Cayuga Lake, the lovliest village in 
the State, with its magnificent trees,* neat 
fences, shrubbery, fruit and vegetable gar- 
dens; comfortable and roomy houses, with 
gable ends to the street, where no man en- 
vies his neighbor who lives in a yellow or 
brown house, for they are all white; where 
every building is well kept and in good re- 
pair, except one, doubtless in respect to 
the old adage, that—there is no rule with- 
out an exception—with its well-to-do in- 
habitants, every man having employment 
and such pay as enables him to make a good 
appearance; where there are no beggars, 
indeed no poor; where ostentation is un- 
known, and where the millionare cannot be 
distinguished from his neighbor by his 
dress or style.. Indeed, here seems to be 
embodied the poetical idea of the equality 
and simplicity of the golden age; every 
man sitting down under his own vine and 
fig tree, with none to make him afraid. 

This place has been overlooked, because 
not on the direct route of travel, and thous- 


*One of these is known as Judge Bruen’s riding whip, 
a willow twig stuck down forty years since, ‘‘ to see if it 
would grow,” after being used for five days to urge his 
steed over the mountains, from Kingston, on the Hud- 
son. 
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ands have heard of Auburn and Elmira, 
about equal distances north and south, 
who know but little of Ithaca. It is, how- 
ever, destined to make a greater figure on 
the map, and to be oftener heard of in the 
future. The world moves, and in its revo- 
lution Ithaca assumes an unwonted prom- 
inence ; not from any sudden upheaval of its 
lower strata, or from any borings into its 
depths. Like its ancient namesake, it is 
still the abode of wisdom, and the acts of a 
single individual are destined to give it a 
position, which “all the modern improve- 
ments” could scarcely effect. 


One of its citizens, who many years ago 
engaged in constructing Telegraph lines, 
invented a plough to lay the insulated wire 
in lead pipes under the ground ; and finally, 
when that failed, adopted the present 
method of elevating it on poles, has had 
the sagacity to retain his Telegraph Stock, 
which, in many instances’ was forced upon 
him as part payment for its construction, 
until it has produced him immense wealth, 
and this he is diffusing with a liberal hand 
and admirable judgment during his life- 
time for the benefit of his race, already re- 
alizing that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. Unlike other rich men, he has 
no ambition to “ make his son the richest 
man in America,” nor to found an asylum 
after his death, to perpetuate his memory. 
His munificence is dispensed with a lib- 
erality that will build a monument while 
he lives, that shall “send lightning, that 
they may go and say unto thee, here we are 
unto all future time.”—Job, 38, 35. I 
allude merely to the sums contributed 
quietly by this people’s almoner to the de- 
serving poor; to the neat structures built 
and repaired, to be occupied, rent free, by 
the widows and orphans; to the school- 
rooms fitted up and handed over to the de- 
deserving female teacher; to the aid given 
to the Sanitary Commission, during the 
rebellion, and other acts of liberality, 
though all these are to be heard of and 
seen here, and may justly make Ithaca 
proud of her philantrophist, Ezra Cornell. 


This, however, is but a drop in the bucket. 
He has erected at his own expense, and at 
a cost of one hundred thousand dollars, a 
fire-proof building for a free library, read- 
ing and lecture rooms, besides rooms for the 
Agricultural Society, Farmers’ Club, Fire- 
mens’ Association, drill-rooms atid armory 
for the militia, and has appropriated a large 
sum for the purchase of books, and set aside 
another sum, the interest of which is to be 
applied for all time to the purchase of new 
publications and periodicals for the free 
library. Another institution is also in the 
course of construction, to cost an equal sum 
with the Cornell Library, to be devoted to 
the education and qualification of nurses 
for the sick, and a Hydropathic Institute, 
a joint stock company, of which Mr. Cornell 
is the principal proprietor. But the 
crowning act of benevolence, of which 
the former may be considered but the 
stepping-stones to a more munificent 
donation, for the benefit of future genera- 
tions, is the founding of the Cornell Univer- 
sity, under the act of Congress of July 2d, 
1862, and of the Legislature of New York, 
of April 27th, 1865. 

It is now a matter of history, that Ezra 
Cornell has placed at the disposal of the 
Trustees of the Cornell University, the 
princely sum of half a million of dollars for 
the estabiishment of a seminary of learning 
of the highest grade known in the world, to 
be located at Ithaca. In addition to which 
he proposes to give two hundred acres of 
land to found an Agricultural College, 
forming a part of the Cornell University, 
which is “to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, including military tactics, in 
order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life.” 


By the act of Legislature, this Institu- 
tion receives the land grant of Congress to 
the State of New York, nine hundred and 
ninety thousand acres, the proceeds of the 
sale thereof to be invested by the State of 
New York, and the interest (only (to be 
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paid to the Trustees for the annual support 
and maintenance of said Cornell University, 
We already have our fine schools and 
fine, academies, now we are to have free 
Colleges and free Universities. The Cornell 
University proposes annually to receive 
one student from each Assembly dis- 
trict of the State, to be selected by the 
Board of Education of each County and 
City, in consideration of superior ability as 
the best scholar from each academy or pub- 
lic school, to whom they will give instruc- 
tions in any or all the prescribed branches 
in any department, free of any tuition fee 
or of any incidental charges. And will also 
be open to admission thereto, at the lowest 
rates of expense, to all others, without dis- 
tinction as to rank, class, previous occupa- 
tion, or locality. The Board of Trustees 
met at this place on 5th inst., organized, 
and have taken the necessary steps to ful- 
fill the duties of putting the Institution 
into operation at the earliest practicable 
period. With a large cash fund, and the 
energy of its founder, who is President of 
the Board, this will not long be delayed. 


W. A. W. 


Sourn Ampoy, N. J., Oct. 2d, 1865. 
Eprrors or HorricuLtTuristT: 


Dear Sirs,—In the September number, 
there is an article on the Gladiolus, by E. 
Ferrand. Mr. Rand tells us that the bulb- 
lets must be put aside for eighteen months, 
and that then not one will fail to come up; 
but if planted the next spring after gather- 
ing, “ not one in a hundred will come up.” 

If Mr. Ferrand would give his experience 
on this point, he would confer a favor. 

Yours, truly, 
G. 8. 


BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 


Orcuip Cutturre.—Messrs. J. E. Tilton 
& Co. have in press a Manual of Orchid 
Culture, by Edward Sprague Rand, Jr., 
author of Flowers for Parlor and Garden 
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etc.; beautifully illustrated with colored 
plates and wood cuts. This volume is a 
complete guide to the cultivation of orchid- 
aceous plants, giving every direction neces- 
sary for the successful cultivation of every 
known species and variety of both terres- 
trial and epiphytal orchids. The work is 
divided into two parts: the first cultural, 
containing sixteen chapters upon culture, 
temperature, construction of houses, treat- 
ment of newly imported plants, potting, 
propagation, ventilation, watering, the 
flowering season and cool treatment. The 
second, a completes list of species, with 
particular directions for the treatment of 
those requiring special culture. This vol- 
ume, which has long been needed, will sup- 
ply every want, and reviews orchid culture 
from its earliest days down to the present 
time. It will prove invaluable both to the 
gardener and amateur. 


SeventH Annvat Report of the Cuam 
BER OF Commerce of the State of New 
York, for the year 1864-65. 


Sorcuo Sucar Grower.—The culture 
and manufacture of Sugar and Syrup from 
the Chinese and African canes, published 
by Webster & Co., 186 South Water-street, 
Chicago. Sent free to any address. 


Dreer’s Descriptive CatTaLocue of 
Bulbs and other flower roots, with direc- 
tions for their culture and management ; 
also, a list of the most desirable Winter 
blooming plants, roses, &c. Henry A. Dreer, 
Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut-street, 
Philadelphia. 


Descriptive List of Hardy Native 
Grape Vines, cultivated and for sale by 
Geo. W. Campbell, Delaware, Ohio. 


Grave Vines.—Description of stock of 
vines for sale at Iona Island, with some 
account of our four best hardy kinds; 
fourth edition. C. W. Grant, Iona, near 
Peekskill. New York. 





